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PREFACE 


The present edition of the poems of Milton 
usually taught in the secondary schools was under- 
taken as a result of a feeling for the need of saving 
time, both in the classroom and in the pupil’s study 
hours; for I had found it increasingly difficult to 
give as detailed assistance for study as seemed to 
be needed, and to obtain from the pupils a suf- 
ficient number of reports on special topics. The 
effort has been to supply such materials and sugges- 
tions as will enable the pupil to study the poems 
intelligently and with pleasure, but in no way to 
indicate classroom procedure. The latter attempt 
would seem little short of an impertinence toward 
my peers and superiors. Besides, there is surely 
nothing more desirable than that the method of 
recitation be varied from season to season, with 
the hope that one may keep, as the essential con- 
stant, a happy spirit of adventure in exploring a 
new field of literature and a faithful pursuit of the 
different trails. 

Very enjoyable attempts to follow in Milton’s 
footsteps about England — more satisfying at Cam- 
bridge, Horton, Chalfont St. Giles, and Ludlow 
than in London, of course — have contributed to 
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the material for the book. My very grateful 
acknowledgments are due to the University Library 
officials at Cambridge for placing at my disposal 
all the treasures of their Milton collection, includ- 
ing the Facsimile of the Trinity College manuscripts. 

However, in completing the work, I find that I 
hardly have a right even to Touchstone’s meager 
apologia, an ill_favored thing, sir, but mine own; 
for, if there is one thing of which a present-day 
editor of such an author as Milton is doubtful, it 
is whether he is presenting a single idea which has 
not been — perhaps more happily — conceived be- 
fore. It would not be useful to anybody for me 
to attempt to enumerate all the works I have con- 
sulted. But, like all Milton students,/ I must 
acknowledge endless indebtedness to the great Mas- 
son. Without his verification and remarkable 
elaboration, Aubrey’s and Philips’s “Lives” would 
have remained enigmatic, as well as the accounts 
of other early biographers and editors. Likewise 
in the reading of the poems he is always one’s 
“faithful guide,” truly an “‘Attendant Spirit” cast- 
ing an illumination on the most shadowy passages. 
Of all recent interpreters of Milton I feel most in- 
debted to the late Sir Walter Raleigh; but neither 
can I adequately measure what I owe to the follow- 
ing: J. S. Smart, Corson, Keightly, R. C. Browne, 
Todd, Verity, Trent, Walker, Neilson, Thurber, 
Abernethy, Gayley, for their notable editorial work; 
to Lucia Ames Mead and Tudor Jenks for their vivid 
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and interesting studies of Milton’s times; to Laura 
E. Lockwood for her scholarly Lexicon; to C. G. 
Osgood for his study of Milton’s classical mythology; 
and to S. G. Spaeth for his study of Milton’s 
knowledge of music. To this notable band of Mil- 
ton scholars (and, indeed, many others not named) 
I pay my respectful homage, and make most grate- 
ful acknowledgment of benefits received. 

_ The most that the present volume hopes to offer 
that has not been offered before is a certain difference 
of emphasis in the material collected, and, possibly, 
somewhat less austerity in the manner of approach 
to the work. 


M. A. B. 
Hartford, August, 1928 
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JOHN MILTON 
Tue Earrty YEARS 


The little boy, John Milton, emerging from his 
father’s home in Bread Street, stepped into the heart 
of Jacobean London. Although but a pygmy in 
comparison with the present enormous metropolis, 
for that day it was a great, splendid, and extremely 
interesting city. One authority estimated that 700,- 
coo souls lived “‘within its liberties,” and that one- 
fourth of the area of all London was in some way 
connected with the church, or convents. That 
estimate is probably too large in both particulars, 
yet sets us on the road to a right impression. In 
every direction gray Gothic towers and steeples rose; 
and above the cries of hucksters and the varied din 
of city life the church constantly marked the hours 
and sent out its call for prayers and meditation. 

Many rather forbiddingly splendid structures had 
been erected for residence or business purposes during 
the Tudor days, but in Milton’s boyhood there was 
perhaps a preponderance of the old timber houses 
still in existence, overhanging the street in delight- 
fully irregular outline, their wide leaded windows 
suggesting cheerful interiors with shining oak and 
brass reflecting the hearth fire. Bread Street was a 
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fine street in those days with “fair houses and shops.” 
Close by was the church of St. Mary le Bow, and 
only a bit farther down rose the great mass of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. The appearance of the latter 
was different then; Wren had not placed his great 
dome above it, or the corresponding portico in 
front. It was a huge Gothic edifice, five hundred and 
eighty feet in length, surmounted by a tapering 
central spire. St. Paul’s School and the Bishop’s 
palace were close by, in the midst of busy life. 
Through St. Paul’s Churchyard thronged a motley 
crowd of folk, and even the Cathedral aisles were 
made rendezvous for visiting or transacting business. 

The days of famous adventure were not yet over. 
Up from the docks close by came voyagers from 
distant lands, sometimes wearing strange and bril- 
liant garments from the Orient; while others, not 
so strange in their apparel, yet carried somehow 
about their personalities the suggestion of having 
sailed far seas, of having roamed on marvelous 
tropical shores with the stride of the discoverer and 
conqueror. At such varied figures and into such 
speaking faces the great gray eyes of the little boy 
must have gazed with the delightful wonder of the 
child who was to be a poet. 

On some sunny afternoon ashe was returning home 
along Cheapside, the little lad, as Professor Walter 
Raleigh has delightfully suggested, may have liter- 
ally been “brushed by the cloak” of the great 
Shakespeare strolling past to the Mermaid close by 
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_ for one of the last of those famous foregatherings 
' with Ben Jonson, Beaumont, and Fletcher. The 


picture thus called up engages one’s fancy, this 
meeting of the “Soul of the Age” that was passing 
and the poet of the difficult days that were coming 
on. But if such an encounter did take place, the 
little boy at the time was quite unconscious of its 
significance. He perhaps hurried his steps as he 
neared his pleasant home, looking up happily at the 
shining spread eagle which took the place of a 


- number over the door, or hoping to catch sight of 


his mother’s gentle face watching for him. It is 
more than likely that, as he entered, his ear would 


be delighted with music, and that he would hasten 
to where his father was playing the instrument 


_ which delighted them both — the organ. 


For young John Milton was greatly blessed in his 


home and parents. His father, also named John, 


had left his home in Oxfordshire when young because 
his father, a devout Catholic, was displeased with 


_ his son’s inability to accept that religion. He seems, 
_ however, to have been educated at Oxford before 


going up to London. In the city he became a 


 scrivener, a legal adviser as to property and invest- 
ments. He was noted as a man of strict integrity 


and wise ability. He prospered, and was soon able 
to provide his family with all things needful for a 
happy and intelligent, as well as a comfortable life. 
Moreover, he could spare time for that avocation 


- which no doubt meant more to him than his business 
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— music. For John Milton, senior, was a thorough 
musician, a composer whose works were included in 
the musical anthologies of the day, and a skillful 
player of the organ. It was to him that the poet 
owed his own delight and skill in music, for he also 
had thorough training in all the laws of music as 
well as in practice. In fact, Milton’s father nurtured 
the artistic nature of his son with unusual compre- 
hension and with most wise and generous provisions 
for its development. 

Not much is known of his mother except the 
poet’s own saying that she was always gentle, and 
renowned for her charitable deeds. It is true also 
that she had weak eyes and had to wear glasses 
before she was thirty. All unwillingly she un- 
doubtedly bequeathed that weakness to her son 
which was in part the cause of the blindness that 
darkened his later years. His father, on the other 
hand, could read without spectacles at the age of 
eighty-four. In the family there was an older sister 
Ann, and a brother Christopher seven years younger 
than John, besides three little children who died in 
infancy. There was in later years a very affec- 
tionate bond between the three remaining and we 
may properly imagine a happy home life earlier. 

Young John Milton was born with a love of beauty 
and truth, and he early had a longing for the power 
of self-expression. Hence, he loved books and study. 
He was fortunate in his masters. Three especially 
he always regarded with grateful respect. The 
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first of these was Thomas Young, a young Scotch 
clergyman of independent views, a great lover of 
poetry, English as well as Latin. He had unusual 
wisdom and kindness as a teacher and made his 
young pupil’s rather heavy tasks a great delight to 
him. From 1620 to 1624 Milton was a member of 
the famous St. Paul’s School, which had been founded 
over a hundred years before by Dean Colet. Here 
he completed his preparation for college under Dr. 
Alexander Gill, the master, and his son, Alexander 
Gill the younger. Very conspicuous on the windows 
of St. Paul’s School was its famous motto, 4ut doce, 
aut disce, aut discede, either teach, or learn, or leave 
the place. But from all accounts no such stern warn- 
ing was necessary to keep young Milton at tasks 
which he loved. 

St. Paul’s was a “grammar school”; that is, by 
the time boys reached the highest form, they were 
“commonly made perfect grammarians, good ora- 
tors and poets, and well instructed in Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, and sometimes in other Oriental 
tongues.” A program of thorough instruction in 
Latin was to be expected in an English school of the 
day, and even much later. It was perhaps owing 
to the influence of Colet that St. Paul’s excelled 
also in teaching Greek. The most remarkable thing, 
however, was the respect and devotion which the 
headmaster had for the English tongue. Primarily 
a Latin master, and a noted one, he yet wrote an 
excellent English grammar. Speaking of Latin, 
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he said, ‘‘We may have the same treasure in our own 
tongue. I love Romie, but London better. I favor 
Italy, but England more. I honor the Latin, but 
worship the English.’”’ He was anxious to free the 
English language of Latinisms and favored the reten- 
tion of good old Saxon words. At a time when the 
great Lord Bacon was convinced that any thought 
worthy of preservation must be committed to the 
Latin tongue, who can say how great an influence 
such a man had on his young pupil, or how much 
English literature owes to Dr. Alexander Gill of old 
St. Paul’s? Nor was the sub-master, Alexander Gill 
the younger, less fortunately equipped by nature to 
aid in molding the genius of a Milton. His special 
enthusiasm was the study of the laws of poetry, 
chiefly Latin of course, and at least one of his young 
pupils delighted to show him all of his compositions 
and receive his helpful criticism. 

Thus, by these three rather exceptional masters, 
was the boy Milton initiated into that passionate 
“study of perfection” in the use of language and 
the laws of verse which, pursued through the years, 
made him one of the great masters of all the ages. 
There is no indication, however, that Milton was 
considered a prodigy at St. Paul’s School. He was 
just a boy with other boys. Among his schoolmates 
he found one dearly cherished friend, Charles Dio- 
dati, who was also a charming lad, it would seem, 
of more than ordinary ability. He left St. Paul’s a 
little before Milton and entered Oxford University, 
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while Milton was destined for Cambridge. This fact 
may be a matter of gratitude for us; otherwise we 
might not have had the letters to Diodati, or the 
Epitaphium Damonis, to show us how affectionate 
and satisfactory a friend Milton could be. 

In 1624 Milton himself was ready for college, and 
in February was entered as a pupil of William Chap- 
pell at Christ’s College, Cambridge. He did not, 
however, really begin his work until the beginning 
of the summer term. One did not, in those days, 
go to Liverpool Street Station and take an express 
train to Cambridge, and thus arrive at the university 
city in an hour and a half. The journey was more 
of an experience. One engaged a seat on the stage 
of Mr. Thomas Hobson, and took his place in it at 
the Bull Inn, in Bishopsgate Street, on the following 
morning. 

On one fair spring morning did John Milton, then 
sixteen years of age, mount that notable vehicle and 
take his place perhaps by the very side of the veteran 
driver — an old man, but hale and hearty — and 
thorough master of his horses. What of that drive 
through the sweet spring country, fragrance and 
freshness in the air, all the activities of country life 
astir in manor house and in village, in field, forest, 
and fens? What of the talk between the shrewdly 
wise old man and the new boy? Mr. Hobson knew 
much of boys, for he had been the University carrier 
for fifty years. One may be sure that there was story 
after story, now of the keeper of an Inn by which 
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they were passing, now of some legend-haunted spot, 
but more often of the college boys and their ways 
with Mr. Hobson’s horses, and of the college dons, 
too, and their harsh or tender dealings with youth, 
‘and then of the colleges themselves and their glories. 
Was it sunset time when the coach approached 
Cambridge? Were the horses drawn up for a 
moment on the little rise where first the turrets of 
King’s College Chapel gleamed in sight? Did a 
skylark spring from the meadow and soar into the 
light with a glorious outburst of song that set the 
boy’s heart a-singing? Who knows? But we may 
be sure that the horses shook restless bridles, stretched 
their heads out eagerly, and soon covered the last 
miles between them and their generous stables. 
And on that spring evening, April 9, 1625, a fair- 
haired boy with large gray eyes passed through the 
great stone gate of Christ’s College and was no doubt 
at once conducted by the porter to those rooms which 
he is said to have occupied during the whole seven 
years of his residence at Christ’s, and which that 
fact renders the most sacred spot in the famous old 
college, if not in the university. They are on the 
first floor (above the ground floor) and at the right 
of the first stairway on the north side of the great 
court: a pleasant sitting room with a fireplace on 
the north side and two windows looking out on the 
court to the south; a small, irregularly shaped bed- 
room whose oaken beams are now eloquently seamed 
and scarred. However they may have been fur- 
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nished, we have a right to imagine that, during John 
Milton’s occupancy, anything superfluous and ugly 
was banished, and a seemly order, an approach to 
beauty, reigned there. The most treasured property 
was his collection of books, possibly little more than 
a shelf at that time, but we know — from his 
nephew’s account — that when the time came later 
for him to have a house of his own, the first demand 
was “‘room for his books.” 

At seven o'clock on that spring evening the new 
boy — no doubt with a good appetite after the day’s 
driving — first joined the other members of his 
college for supper in the dining hall of Christ’s 
College. Probably he was more or less critically 
observed by the two hundred students, and some 
waggish one among them, noting his extremely fair 
complexion and hair and the refinement of his 
features, dubbed him “The lady of Christ’s.”” They 
found later, however, that the epithet suited only 
his appearance; it did not indicate his character. 
He, too, undoubtedly, was making lively and inter- 
ested observations. The beautiful hall must have 
delighted him; but he could not dream that one 
day his portrait would hang in the place of honor 
in the center of the wall back of the Fellows’ Table. 
The conversation was supposed to be all in Latin — 
no doubt a convenient way to reduce its volume. 
The restriction would not trouble Milton, who had 
mastered vocabulary and forms so that he could say 
anything he wished in that tongue. There were 
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several “‘Paul’s” boys at Christ’s, and he perhaps 
gave them news of the good old school, while they 
initiated him into the mysteries of college life: the 
lads who were leaders in social life or scholarship, 
the most noted or most eccentric dons. 

At five o’clock on the following morning the 
chapel bell called all the members to morning service 
— not such a hardship on a fine April morning as it 
might seem in December! After this morning wor- 
ship came breakfast in the hall, and then the work 
of the day. Young Milton, no doubt, reported at 
once to his tutor, Mr. William Chappell, one of the 
more distinguished dons at Christ’s, who had agreed 
to oversee his work. In Milton’s day, as now, the 
work involved, besides private study and reading, 
attending lectures or conferences conducted by the 
college, and also certain university lectures which 
would be attended by students from other colleges. ! 

The forenoon was filled in solidly by such required 
exercises, which sometimes continued after the noon- 
day dinner into the afternoon. A large part of the 
afternoon, however, was the student’s own. A’ 
century before Milton’s time the regulations had been 

1 Someone has aptly compared an English university to the 
government of the United States, each college having complete 
facilities for housing and training its students, and the university 
including all the colleges (there were sixteen in Milton’s day) 
with a board or senate consisting of representatives of the colleges. 
The university sets all the examinations and provides lectures and 
a great library which are available for the use of members of all 
the colleges. 
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exceedingly strict, scarcely permitting a student to 
leave the grounds of his own college, except under 
supervision, and requiring that when abroad he 
speak no word but in the Latin tongue. This had 
been changed, however, and no one was likely to 
object to the new boy’s exploring the university 
town or the country round about within reasonable 
limits. 

And how much of interest and delight there 
was, especially in the springtime! On either side of 
Christ’s there. were great and famous colleges: 
Sidney Sussex to the right as he came out, and 
Emanuel on the left, neither far away. Straight in 
front was a narrow street leading to the marketplace, 
and thence by St. Mary’s Church to the famous 
colleges along the river Cam. Nearly opposite St. 
Mary’s rose King’s College Chapel, then as now the 
architectural glory of Cambridge. If he turned to 
the south he would pass Corpus Christi College, 
Pembroke, and on the other side of the street Cath- 
erine’s and Peterhouse. Close to the river and ad- 
joining King’s he would find the quaint quadrangles 
of Queen’s College, which the great Erasmus had 
made famous a century before with his new and 
amazingly interesting lectures on Greek. Or if 
he turned north, he would soon see one of the beauti- 
ful gates of Gonville and Caius College (usually 
spoken of as Keyes); just beyond that, the noble 
gate of Trinity would invite him into the beautiful 
great court; or, if he contrived to get by that with- 
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out spending too much time, there were still St. 
John’s (whose gate bore the same coat of arms as 
that of his own college), Magdalene, and Jesus 
Colleges in this direction. No doubt he roamed, as 
Wordsworth says he did later, 


Delighted through the motley spectacle: 
Gowns grave, or gaudy, doctors, students, streets, 
Courts, cloisters, flocks of churches, gateways, towers. 


Indeed, Wordsworth, luxuriating in the Cambridge 
scene and the rich remembrance of noble lives there 
formed, sometimes imagined the Cambridge Milton: 


I seemed to see him here 
Bounding before me, yet a stripling youth — 
A boy, no better, with his rosy cheeks 
Angelical, keen eye, courageous look, 
And conscious step of purity and pride. 


What a rare day in all the calendar was that when 
this noble university, rich even then “‘with the spoils 
of time,” began opening its treasures to this lad who 
had such unwonted capacity for absorbing its gifts. 
He would return to his own college with the satis- 
faction of feeling that it would take months to know 
his university and years to exhaust its sources of 
interest. : 

It would be a richly rewarding study if we could 
follow Milton step by step through the’seven years 
of his residence at Cambridge, a study of the gradual 
and steady acquisition of genuine culture. There 
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were times of merry, boyish fun, when, for instance, 
he was pleased to be chosen to address his fellows 
in mock-heroic Latin, in semi-nonsensical strain. 
Being, however, of an essentially serious nature, no 
doubt he more deeply enjoyed quieter pleasures, as 
long rambles along “twilight meadows”’ where his 
fancy found the Granta indeed a “‘haunted stream,” 
and all the earth and air filled with the beauty of , 
the song of the nightingale. 

On some fair day, perhaps with a friend, he may 
have gone to his old friend Mr. Thomas Hobson and 
hired a horse to ride to Ely to see the glorious 
cathedral there. We must think that there was a 
sort of friendship between the old man and the young 
scholar; for, if you will go to the complete edition of 
Milton’s poems, you will find that he wrote two 
poems on The University Carrier. And yet, when it 
came to hiring a horse, he too would have to take 
““Hobson’s choice,” that is, the horse standing nearest 
the door. However that might be, the road across 
the fen country would be good to follow, with the 
plowman “whistling o’er the furrowed land” and 
skylarks springing by the way, until the cathedral 
came into view and its great mass drew and held all 


_ his attention. 


Just living in Cambridge in those days was an 
education in itself. Thought, imagination, and feel- 
ing were quickened at every turn. The great inspira- 
tion of the Renaissance had not yet passed. Men 
were proud of their knowledge of the classics, for 
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it was still a zew learning. And there was a zest in 
studying the ancient Greeks whose whole view 
of life was so different from that of the medieval 
world, the influence of which England had not yet 
shaken off. Their lives seemed bright and coura- 
geous, full of a wholesome sanity; their gods were 
friendly and near, not at all beyond human under- 
standing, and yet investing the land with the wonder 
of their presence and every natural object with a 
divine beauty. Still in the pages of Homer, Hellas 
gleamed in the sun, and over it from the summit of 
Olympus rippled “the immortal laughter of the 
gods.’ Constant references to these ideas colored 
the speech and the writing of the day. Every col- 
legian wished to reflect an acquaintance with them, 
not only in elegant Latin verse, but in English blank 
verse or sonnets or other forms introduced from 
Italy. 

Men were still alert in thought and possessed 
of the desire to create, for the great intellectual 
awakening which was the chief quality of the Renais- 
 sance, though losing something of the splendid vitality 
which made all manner of accomplishment so easy, 
had not gone altogether. It was nearly ten years 
after the death of Shakespeare that Milton entered 
college. But Ben Jonson was still undisputed king 
of the literary world, as well as poet laureate, and 
to be “‘sealed of the tribe of Ben” was the one desire 
of many a young aspirant to literary fame. Of other 
giants of Elizabeth’s day, Chapman, Marston, and 
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Decker were lingering into old age, while Bacon 
died before Milton’s first year at Cambridge had 
passed. Meantime, Webster, Ford, and Massinger 
were at the height of their powers. 

This “spacious” Elizabethan world, so full of 
zest and courage, was one for a poet to cling to, and 
in his earlier poems one feels that Milton was clinging 
to it, reluctant to take cognizance of the sterner days _ 
that were coming on. But even in cloistered Cam- 
bridge one was frequently roused from a dream of an 
ideal life to a sense of the actualities about one. 
Very soon after Milton entered college King James 
died, and on the seventh of May a solemn memorial 
service was held by the university in St. Mary’s 
Church. The coronation of the new king, Charles I, 
was followed by much interest in his marriage to 
Henrietta Maria of France. Many members of the 
university wrote verses to commemorate this 
auspicious event, as they had just written elegiac 
stanzas on the death of James. 

Not long after the accession of Charles — during 
Milton’s second year in college — an event occurred 
which brought home to the university a realization 
of the conflict already beginning between the King 
and Parliament. On the 28th of May, 1626, the 
Chancellor of the University, the Earl of Suffolk, died. 
Instant word came from the king that it was his 
Majesty’s pleasure that the Duke of Buckingham 
should be elected to that position of honor. This 
caused great excitement, doubt, and division in uni- 
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versity circles, for it was well known that Parliament 
had recently impeached the Duke for misconduct of 
the Spanish War, and to elect him seemed like an open 
defiance of Parliament. However, he was elected by a 
very narrow margin, the actual vote standing 108 to 
102 in favor of the Duke. Thus early came the 
challenge to the university heads: Are you for his 
Majesty or for the people, royalist or roundhead? 
And we may be sure that the lesser members of the 
colleges, down even to the most insignificant sizar, 
were asking themselves the same unfortunate, but 
imminent, question. 

A sad change for literature is that from the happy 
unity of the England of good Queen Bess to the dis- 
tracting divisions of the time of Charles I. And yet, 
as we know, out of the conflict came a moral strength 
and a spiritual beauty which might not have 
come in another way. Cambridge, indeed, was 
one of the fountain heads of Puritanism. In fact, 
Archbishop Laud, in his thoroughgoing efforts to 
bring about absolute conformity in the church wor- 
ship of England, among other instructions issued 
in the name of the King to be put in execution by 
the several bishops, directed ““That Emanuel and 
Sidney Colleges in Cambridge, which are the nurs- 
eries of Puritanism, may, from time to time, be 
provided of grave and orthodox men for their gov- 
ernors.” 

Already, however, Oliver Cromwell had studied 
at and left Sidney Sussex College, and Emanuel had 
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been turning out such men as John Harvard, William 
Blackstone, and Thomas Hooker. John Eliot was a 
student at Jesus College, and John Winthrop at 
Trinity. Roger Williams entered Pembroke the year 
before Milton entered Christ’s. Indeed, a generation 
before Milton’s time Robert Browne, the father of 
Congregationalism, had drawn great crowds to St. 
Benet’s Church near by to listen to his radical 
doctrine that each congregation should be free to 
manage its affairs entirely in its own way. When 
the Pilgrim Fathers sought refuge in Holland in 1608, 
it was as Brownists, or Separatists, that they were 
known. And these ideas continued to influence men’s 
minds and actions. It is estimated that between 
1630 and 1647 about one hundred university men left 
all that the centuries had made dear to them in Eng- 
land to endure the hardships of pioneer life in 
Massachusetts Bay, and that about two-thirds of 
these came from Cambridge. 

And yet it is not common to find the mind of a 
college student wholly preoccupied with such matters 
when life is still to be lived and full of zest. Anda 
youth with a poetic temperament, who adored 
beauty as Milton declared that he did, would be 
likely to put some of these hard sayings from him 
for the time being. Apparently neither Milton nor 
his parents had, at this time, any thought of leaving 
the established church. On the contrary, it was the 
hope of his father, up to the moment of his leaving 
college, that he would take orders, a hope which the 
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college authorities shared with him. By that time, 
however, the matter was definitely settled in the 
mind of the poet. In a charming Latin epistle, 
Ad Patrem, he urges upon that beloved father his 
own understanding of the call of the Muses, and is 
sure, too, that he would not really expect his son to 
subscribe to the authority of a church wherein 
“no shadow of liberty”? was to be found. 

Seven years at Cambridge in the late days of the 
Renaissance! They were years primarily of unusual 
and most happily rewarded intellectual effort. 
When Milton left college, he was, indeed, possessed 
of a liberal education, in the sense not merely of 
having acquired a certain amount of knowledge, 
but also of having gained a body of opinions, a theory 
of life, a character and personality of his own, as 
well as the power to use the great gifts with which 
he had been born. This last he had already proved 
in his Ode on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity, the 
lovely lines on The Death of a Fair Infant, and the 
sonnet, On His Having Arrived at the Age of Twenty- 
three. What poignantly beautiful memories he must 
have carried away! Of one he tells us in // Penseroso, 
for surely nothing but the famous service in King’s 
College Chapel, 


Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 
Lingering — and wandering on as loth to die, 


could have inspired lines 157-166. 
By the time Milton left college, his father had 
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taken up his residence at Horton in Buckingham- 
shire, and here welcomed his son to a happy “‘retiréd 
leisure”’ in which to let his genius ripen as he would. 
In this lovely, quiet spot near Windsor the poet 
first had the opportunity of enjoying real country 
life. There was a beautiful church just a little way 
down the street, and not far from it Horton Manor 
House with a few other gentlemen’s residences in the 
neighborhood. In the pleasant rectory lived the 
Rev. Edward Goodal, and there was a very small’ 
group of houses belonging to the simple village folk 
near by. Roundabout was a pleasant, fertile, well- 
watered, and well-wooded country. Colne Brook 
flowed through Horton on its way to join the Thames 
a little farther on. Great elm trees sprang from the 
hedges that divided the meadows and from those 
that bordered the road. 

An air of contentment and plenty brooded over the 
place. No industrial clatter had invaded its peace. 
No factory whistles aroused its inhabitants to days 
of noisy, urgent toil. On the contrary the song of 
the skylark made the heart leap to the joy of a new 
day, and all in the sweet fragrance of the morning the 
country people would come forth to cheerful activity. _ 
The great folk would sometimes be assembling for a 
hunting party, and make the whole countryside ring 
with their merry din, while everyone watched to 
see them pass by on their splendid mounts, their gay 
costumes brilliant in the sunlight, and the knowing 
dogs speeding in advance. And when they had 
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passed, Tom, the plowman, whistled a merry tune 
to his cattle as his plow turned back the straight 
furrow of the good brown earth; Tim, the shepherd, 
counted his gentle charges carefully ere he led them 
forth to pasture; and pretty Molly sang a rollicking 
ballad as she spread her shining milk pails to dry. 

Such a sweet day would lure one forth, and enticing 
roads or footpaths invited in every direction. To- 
wards the south rolled the Thames, and eastward on 
its banks lay the famous field of Runnymeade. West- 
ward the road through pleasant Datchet led to Royal 
Windsor whose great towers offered varying pictures 
all the way. To the north lay Colnbrook on the busy 
London post road, prosperous and pleasant with its 
old timber houses and its flourishing inns. Upland 
hamlets a-plenty lay still farther to the northward, 
to which delightful roadways beckoned. On some 
fine day the poet may have wandered as far as 
Gerrard’s Cross, Beaconsfield, Chalfont St. Peters, 
or even Chalfont St. Giles, that charming village 
to which he was to come as a blessed haven from the 
terrible plague in his dark, later years. 

But with twilight how sweet was the return to the 
quiet and peace of the spacious country home. Then 
was the time for converse with the “mighty minds of 
old”: stately Virgil, grand old Homer, Aeschylus 
in majestic verse presenting the magnificent rebellion 
of Prometheus, or the heart-rending tragedy of 
Agamemnon’s children, Orestes, Electra, and Iphi- 
genia; Sophocles unfolding the terrible tale of Theban 
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Oedipus and his beautiful daughter Antigone; or 
Euripides making an ancient woe wring the heart 
like a sorrow of yesterday. More often, however, 
than this trio of great tragedians he would enjoy 
the cool and exhilarating companionship of Plato 
and seek, seek for truth with questioning, questing 
Socrates. And if, perchance, it was the Phaedo of 
Plato to which he turned, he might lose all sense of 
time and follow that intrepid spirit of Socrates out 
into its final probing of the greatest of all philo- 
sophical questions. His candle would die out as the 
stars faded, and the scholar hardly realize the merg- 
ing of the light of thought into the light of day. 

Of these years, Milton wrote later, “I, with every 
advantage of leisure, spent a complete holiday in 
turning over the Greek and Latin writers; not but 
that sometimes I exchanged the country for the 
town, either for the purpose of buying books, or for 
that of learning something new in mathematics or in 
music, in which sciences I then delighted.” It was 
about a two-hour ride, or a five-hour walk into London 
from Horton, and we can imagine the poet’s eye 
kindling with pleasure as the spires and towers of 
his beloved city came within its vision. It was the 
place to “learn something new” whether in mathe- 
matics, music, or other intellectual fields. His 
brother Christopher was at this time a member of 
the Inner Temple, preparing for his career as a 
lawyer, and his sister Mrs. Phillips, with her husband 
and her two boys, also had her home in London. 
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There were his old masters and friends, the Gills, 
and no doubt many new friends. 

It would be interesting to know with whom he 
studied music. As Professor Masson suggested, it 
is more than likely it was one of the Lawes brothers, 
William or Henry. Sons of a musical father, they 
had already gained considerable reputation for their 
compositions; they were in the service of King 
Charles as gentlemen of the Chapel Royal; and they 
were sought as teachers of music as well as composers 
of the music for new masques. Indeed, some of 
the best music of the time was being written for 
masques, and Milton would surely have been inter- 
ested in some of these lavish entertainments from 
that as well as other points of view. 

In the year 1633 a very elaborate masque called 
The Triumph of Peace} was prepared by the Society 
of the Four Inns of Court as a special expression of 
their devotion to the King and Queen. The words 
were written by James Shirley, a large part of the 
music by Henry Lawes, and all the arrangements for 
the stage settings were undertaken by Inigo Jones. 
It was presented on Candlemas Night, February 3, 
1634, in the Banqueting House at Whitehall, with all 
the splendor that fancy could suggest and money 
could provide. Christopher Milton was of course 
interested in this performance, and his brother John 


1 Masson, in his Life of Fohn Milton, Vol. 1, pp. 461-466, gives 
an extended account of this masque. The expense of it, £21,000, 
is an interesting and suggestive item. 
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may have attended the masque itself as his guest, or 
some of the many rehearsals with his friend Henry 
Lawes. 

Mr. Lawes, indeed, must have been extremely 
occupied at this time, for only two weeks later another 
masque entitled Coe/um Britannicum, scarcely less 
splendid and famous than Shirley’s, was presented 
by the King, and Henry Lawes and Inigo Jones 
again provided the music and scenery, respectively. 
Thomas Carew wrote the words. The King himself 
and nobles at the court were among the masquers, 
and it is interesting to note that two of the more 
youthful parts were taken by Viscount Brackley and 
his brother, Mr. Thomas Egerton, the two sons of the 
Earl of Bridgewater. If Milton attended this 
masque, he could the better judge of the abilities 
of these two youths to take leading parts in his own 
Comus, which was presented in October of this same 
year. . 

One or two events occurred in 1634 and the follow- 
ing year, which extended Milton’s connections with 
the region of Horton. The first was his writing of 
the rather slight masque, Arcades, which was given 
at Harefield (about ten miles north of Horton), 
the residence of the Dowager Countess of Derby. 
This masque was presented in honor of the aged 
Countess by members of her family, and in it Milton’s 
name was first connected with that of the Bridge- 
water family, who were among the relatives taking 
part, and of Henry Lawes who provided the music. 
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The other event referred to was the conferring of the 
master’s degree upon the poet by the University of 
Oxford. It was not a specially personal honor, as 
the sister universities had the habit of exchanging 
courtesies of this sort, but it must have served to 
open all the privileges of Oxford to Milton at a time 
when they were easily available, for Oxford was only 
thirty-five miles from Horton. As Milton’s father’s 
family belonged in the neighborhood of Oxford, 
there was perhaps a further interest than a scholarly 
one in his frequent excursions to that region. 
However, the most important events of this whole 
period were of Milton’s own making. In fact, in 
addition to the quiet pleasures we have enumerated 
as filling most of his time during these years, there 
had been the great joy of composition. L’ Allegro, 
I] Penseroso, and Comus were completed before the 
end of 1634, and Lycidas in the autumn of 1637. 
What the world of nature, of men, and of art had 
given him in these years of his youth, he returned 
transmuted into that pure beauty which only his 
genius could produce. The poems included in this 
volume were all the products of this early period, 
of that mild and radiant dawn which presaged little 
of the storms and darkness that were to cloud his 
later day. Let us turn to them with that in mind 
and look only for what is there, not attempting to 
read back into them what had not yet come into 
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John Milton was born at his father’s home in Bread 
Street, London, on December 9. 

He began studying with Thomas Young and con- 
tinued for about five years. 

He entered St. Paul’s School. 

On the 12th of February he was admitted as a pen- 
sioner of Christ’s College, Cambridge. On April 9 
he took up his residence there. 

He took his degree of Master of Arts at Cambridge, 
and went to his father’s home in Horton where he 
remained nearly six years. Early in this period he 
wrote L’ Allegro and I/ Penseroso. 

He wrote Arcades and Comus. 

He received the degree of Master of Arts at Oxford. 
On the 3rd of April Milton’s mother died and was 
buried in Horton church. In November of this 
year he wrote Lycidas. 

He traveled abroad and was received most cordially 
by many notable people, especially in Florence, 
Rome, and Naples. 

He abandoned his plan to visit Sicily and Greece, 
and returned to England, “for,” he says, “I con- 
sidered it disgraceful that, while my fellow-country- 
men were fighting at home for liberty, I should be 
traveling abroad at ease for intellectual purposes.” 
He settled in London, taking a pretty “garden house 
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in Aldersgate Street,” and undertook the education 
of his two nephews, Edward and John Philips. The 
former said of his uncle, that there was no pedantry 
in his teaching, but he seemed an inexhaustible 
mine of learning and wit. He soon began writing in 
support of the people’s cause, in the struggles 
between the king and Parliament. 

He married Mary Powell. His father made his 
home with him. 

The first edition of his poems was published. 

His daughter Anne was born. 

His father died, and was buried in St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegate. He moved into a house in High Hol- 
born which opened at the back on Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 

He became Cromwell’s Latin Secretary under the 
government of the Commonwealth. His daughter 
Mary was born. 

He lost the sight of one eye, but continued his writ- 
ing in defense of the English people. He moved 
into another “pretty garden house” in Petty France, 
Westminster. 

His daughter Deborah was born. His first wife died. 
He became totally blind. 

He retired from the Secretaryship. 

He married Catherine Woodcock. 

He began Paradise Lost. His second wife died. 

At the Restoration he was allowed to retire into 
obscurity, but was so heavily fined that his income 
thereafter was barely sufficient for his needs. 
Among his close friends at this time were Cyriac 
Skinner, Henry Lawrence, and Andrew Marvell, 
the poet. 
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He married Elizabeth Minshull, a cousin of his 
friend, Dr. Nathan Paget. He soon moved into 
a small house with a garden in Artillery Walk, 
Bunhill Fields. This house he retained the rest of 
his life. 

During the plague he resided in a house at Chalfont 
St. Giles, which was procured for him by his devoted 
young Quaker friend, Thomas Ellwood. This 
house is of interest because it is the only one in 
which he lived which is still in existence, and be- 
cause here he finished Paradise Lost. 

The birthplace in Bread Street was burned in the 
Great Fire. 

He published Paradise Lost. 

He published Paradise Regained and Samson 
Agonistes. He was constantly sought out and 
visited by notable people from all parts of Europe. 
He died November 8, and was buried beside his 
father in the Church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, 
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EARLY POEMS OF JOHN MILTON 


SONNETS 


TO THE NIGHTINGALE 


O NicuT1ncALe that on yon bloomy spray 
Warblest at eve, when all the woods are still, 
Thou with fresh hope the lover’s heart dost fill, 
While the jolly Hours lead on propitious May. 

Thy liquid notes that close the eye of day, 5 
First heard before the shallow cuckoo’s bill, 
Portend success in love. Oh, if Jove’s will 
Have linked that amorous power to thy soft lay, 

Now timely sing, ere the rude bird of hate 9 
Foretell my hopeless doom, in some grove nigh; 

As thou from year to year hast sung too late 

For my relief, yet hadst no reason why. 

Whether the Muse or Love call thee his mate, 

Both them I serve, and of their train am I. 
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ON HIS HAVING ARRIVED AT THE AGE 
OF TWENTY-THREE 


How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of youth, 
Stolen on his wing my three-and-twentieth year! 
My hasting days fly on with full career, 
But my late spring no bud or blossom shew’th. 
Perhaps my semblance might deceive the truth = 5 
That I to manhood am arrived so near; 
And inward ripeness doth much less appear, 
That some more timely happy spirits endu’th. 
Yet, be it less or more, or soon or slow, 
It shall be still in strictest measure even 10 
To that same lot, however mean or high, 
Toward which Time leads me, and the will of Heaven. 
All is, if I have grace to use it so, 
As ever in my great Taskmaster’s eye. 
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ON SHAKESPEARE 
(7630) 


Wuart needs my Shakespeare for his honored bones 
The labor of an age in piléd stones? 

Or that his hallowed relics should be hid 

Under a star-ypointing pyramid? 

Dear son of memory, great heir of fame, 5 
What need’st thou such weak witness of thy name? 
Thou in our wonder and astonishment 

Hast built thyself a livelong monument. 

For whilst, to the shame of slow-endeavoring art 
Thy easy numbers flow, and that each heart 10 
Hath from the leaves of thy unvalued book 

Those Delphic lines with deep impression took, 
Then thou, our fancy of itself bereaving, 

Dost make us marble with too much conceiving, 
And so sepulchered in such pomp dost lie 15 
That kings for such a tomb would wish to die. 


‘ 
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Hence, loathéd Melancholy, 
Of Cerberus and blackest Midnight born 
In Stygian cave forlorn, 
’Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights un- 


holy! 
Find out some uncouth cell, 5 
Where brooding Darkness spreads his jealous 

wings, 


And the night-raven sings; 

There, under ebon shades and low-browed rocks, 
As ragged as thy locks, 

In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 10 


But come, thou Goddess fair and free, 
In Heaven yclept Euphrosyne, 
And by men heart-easing Mirth, 
Whom lovely Venus, at a birth, 
With two sister Graces more, 15 
To ivy-crownéd Bacchus bore; 
38 
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Or whether — as some sager sing — 

The frolic wind that breathes the spring, 

Zephyr, with Aurora playing, 

As he met her once a-Maying, 

There, on beds of violets blue, 

And fresh-blown roses washed in dew, 

Filled her with thee, a daughter fair, 

So buxom, blithe, and debonair. 
Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 

Jest and youthful Jollity, 

Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods and becks and wreathéd smiles, 

Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek; 

Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 

And Laughter holding both his sides. 

Come, and trip it as you go, 

On the light fantastic toe; 

And in thy right hand lead with thee 

The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty; 

And if I give thee honor due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 

To live with her, and live with thee, 

In unreproved pleasures free: 

To hear the lark begin his flight, 

And, singing, startle the dull night, 

From his watch-tower in the skies, 

Till the dappled dawn doth rise; 

Then to come, in spite of sorrow, 

And at my window bid good-morrow, 
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Through the sweet-briar or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine; 

While the cock, with lively din, 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin, 
And to the stack, or the barn-door, 
Stoutly struts his dames before; 

Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
-Cheerly rouse the slumbering morn, 
From the side of some hoar hill, 
Through the high wood echoing shrill: 
Sometime walking, not unseen, 

By hedgerow elms, on hillocks green, 
Right against the eastern gate 

Where the great Sun begins his state, 
Robed in flames and amber light, 
The clouds in thousand liveries dight; 
While the plowman, near at hand, 
Whistles o’er the furrowed land, 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his scythe, 
And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 


Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures 


Whilst the landskip round it measures: 
Russet lawns, and fallows gray, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray; 
Mountains on whose barren breast 
The laboring clouds do often rest; 
Meadows trim, with daisies pied, 
Shallow brooks and rivers wide; 
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Towers and battlements it sees 

Bosomed high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps some beauty lies, 

The cynosure of neighboring eyes. 

Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes 

From betwixt two aged oaks, 

Where Corydon and Thyrsis met 

Are at their savory dinner set 

Of herbs and other country messes, 

Which the neat-handed Phyllis dresses; 

And then in haste her bower she leaves 

With Thestylis to bind the sheaves; 

Or, if the earlier season lead, 

To the tanned haycock in the mead. 
Sometimes, with secure delight, 

The upland hamlets will invite, 

When the merry bells ring round, 

And the jocund rebecks sound 

To many a youth and many a maid 

Dancing in the checkered shade, 

And young and old come forth to play 

On a sunshine holiday, 

Till the livelong daylight fail; 

Then to the spicy nut-brown ale, 

With stories told of many a feat, 

How Fairy Mab the junkets eat. 

She was pinched and pulled, she said, 

And he, by Friar’s lantern led, 

Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 

To earn his cream-bow! duly set, 
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When in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 

His shadowy flail hath threshed the corn 

That ten day laborers could not end; 

Then lies him down, the lubber fiend, 

And, stretched out all the chimney’s length, 

Basks at the fire his hairy strength, 

And crop-full out of doors he flings 

Ere the first cock his matin rings. 

Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 

By whispering winds soon lulled asleep. 
Towered cities please us then, 

And the busy hum of men, 

Where throngs of knights and barons bold, 

In weeds of peace, high triumphs hold, 

With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 

Rain influence, and judge the prize 

Of wit or arms, while both contend 

To win her grace whom all commend. 

There let Hymen oft appear 

In saffron robe, with taper clear, 

And pomp, and feast, and revelry, 

With masque and antique pageantry; 

Such sights as youthful poets dream 

On summer eves by haunted stream. 


- Then to the well-trod stage anon, 


If Jonson’s learnéd sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 

Warble his native wood-notes wild. 
And ever, against eating cares, 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 
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Married to immortal verse, 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce 

In notes with many a winding bout 

Of linkéd sweetness long drawn out 140 

With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 

The melting voice through mazes running, 

Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony; 

That Orpheus’ self may heave his head 145 

From golden slumber on a bed 

Of heaped Elysian flowers, and hear 

Such strains as would have won the ear 

Of Pluto to have quite set free 

His half-regained Eurydice. 150 
These delights if thou canst give, 

Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 


Hence, vain deluding Joys, 
The brood of Folly without father bred! 
How little you bestead, 
Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys! 
Dwell in some idle brain, 5 
And fancies fond with gaudy shapes possess, 
As thick and numberless 
As the gay motes that people the sunbeams, 
Or likest hovering dreams, 
The fickle pensioners of Morpheus’ train. 10 


But hail! thou Goddess sage and holy, 
Hail, divinest Melancholy! 
Whose saintly visage is too bright 
To hit the sense of human sight, 
And therefore to our weaker view 15 
O’erlaid with black, staid Wisdom’s hue; 
Black, but such as in esteem 
Prince Memnon’s sister might beseem, 
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Or that starred Ethiop queen that strove 
To set her beauty’s praise above 


The Sea-nymphs, and their powers offended. 


Yet thou art higher far descended; 

Thee bright-haired Vesta long of yore. 

To solitary Saturn bore; 

His daughter she; in Saturn’s reign 

Such mixture was not held a stain. 

Oft in glimmering bowers and glades 

He met her, and in secret shades 

Of woody Ida’s inmost grove, 

Whilst yet there was no fear of Jove. 
Come, pensive Nun, devout and pure, 

Sober, steadfast, and demure, 

All in a robe of darkest grain, 

Flowing with majestic train, 

And sable stole of cypress lawn 

Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 

Come; but keep thy wonted state, 

With even step and musing gait, 

And looks commercing with the skies, 

Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes; 

There, held in holy passion still, 

Forget thyself to marble, till 

With a sad leaden downward cast 

Thou fix them on the earth as fast. 

And join with thee calm Peace and Quiet, 

Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet, 

And hears the Muses in a ring 

Aye round about Jove’s altar sing; 
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And add to these retiréd Leisure, 
That in trim gardens takes his pleasure; 
But, first and chiefest, with thee bring 
Him that yon soars on golden wing, 
Guiding the fiery-wheeléd throne, 

The Cherub Contemplation; 

And the mute Silence hist along, 

Less Philomel will deign a song, 

In her sweetest, saddest plight, 
Smoothing the rugged brow of Night, 
While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke 
Gently o’er the accustomed oak. 


Sweet bird, that shunn’st the noise of folly, 


Most musical, most melancholy! 
Thee, chauntress, oft the woods among 
I woo, to hear thy even-song; 
And, missing thee, I walk unseen 
On the dry smooth-shaven green, 
To behold the wandering moon, 
Riding near her highest noon, 
Like one that had been led astray 
Through the heaven’s wide pathless way, 
And oft, as if her head she bowed, 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft, on a plat of rising ground, 
I hear the far-off curfew sound, 
Over some wide-watered shore 
Swinging slow with sullen roar; 
Or, if the air will not permit, 
Some still removéd place will fit, 
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Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom, 80 
Far from all resort of mirth, 
Save the cricket on the hearth, 
Or the bellman’s drowsy charm 
To bless the doors from nightly harm. 
Or let my lamp, at midnight hour, 85 
Be seen in some high, lonely tower, 
Where I may oft outwatch the Bear, 
With thrice-great Hermes, or unsphere 
The spirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds or what vast regions hold go 
The immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook; 
And of those demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground, 
Whose power hath a true consent 95 
With planet or with element. 
Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy 
In sceptered pall come sweeping by, 
Presenting Thebes or Pelops’ line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine, 100 
Or what — though rare — of later age 
Ennobled hath the buskined stage. 
But, O sad Virgin! that thy power 
Might raise Musaeus from his bower; 
Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 105 
Such notes as, warbled to the string, 
Drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek, 
And made Hell grant what love did seek; 
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Or call up him that left half told 

The story of Cambuscan bold, 

Of Camball and of Algarsife, 

And who had Canace to wife, 

That owned the virtuous ring and glass, 

And of the wondrous horse of brass 

On which the Tartar king did ride; 

And if aught else great bards beside 

In sage and solemn tunes have sung, 

Of turneys and of trophies hung, 

Of forests and enchantments drear, 

Where more is meant than meets the ear. 
Thus, Night, oft see me in thy pale career, 

Till civil-suited Morn appear, 

Not tricked and frounced as she was wont 

With the Attic boy to hunt, 

But kerchiefed in a comely cloud, 

While rocking winds are piping loud, 

Or ushered with a shower still, 

When the gust hath blown his fill, 

Ending on the rustling leaves 

With minute-drops from off the eaves. 

And, when the sun begins to fling 

His flaring beams, me, Goddess, bring 

To archéd walks of twilight groves, 

And shadows brown, that Sylvan loves, 

Of pine, or monumental oak, 

Where the rude ax with heavéd stroke 

Was never heard the nymphs to daunt, 

Or fright them from their hallowed haunt. 
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There, in close covert, by some brook, 
__.Where no profaner eye may look, 140 
Hide me from day’s garish eye, 
‘While the bee with honeyed thigh, 
That at her flowery work doth sing, 
And the waters murmuring, 
With such consort as they keep, 145 
Entice the dewy-feathered Sleep; 
And let some strange, mysterious dream 
Wave at his wings, in airy stream 
Of lively portraiture displayed, 
Softly on my eyelids laid; SERS 
And, as I wake, sweet music breathe 
Above, about, or underneath, 
Sent by some Spirit to mortals good, 
Or the unseen Genius of the wood. — 
But let my due feet never fail 155 
To walk the studious cloister’s pale, 
And love the high embowéd roof, 
With antique pillars massy-proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light. 160 
There let the pealing organ blow, 
To the full-voiced choir below, 
In service high and anthems clear, 
As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 165 
And bring all Heaven before mine eyes. 
‘ And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 
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The hairy gown and mossy cell, 
Where I may sit and rightly spell 

Of every star that heaven doth shew, 
And every herb that sips the dew, 
Till old experience do attain 

To something like prophetic strain. 

~ These pleasures, Melancholy, give, 
And I with thee will choose to live. _ 
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COMUS 
A MASQUE 


PRESENTED AT LUDLOW CASTLE, 1634, BEFORE THE 
Ear_ oF BRIDGEWATER, THEN PRESIDENT 
or WALES 


THE PERSONS 


The ATTENDANT Spirit, afterwards in the 
habit of Tuyrsis 

Comus, with his Crew 

THE Lapy 

E.per BroTHEer 

SECOND BroTHER 

SABRINA, The Nymph 


The Chief Persons which presented were: 


The Lord Brackley 
Mr. Thomas Egerton, his Brother 
The Lady Alice Egerton 


The first Scene discovers a wild wood. 


The ATTENDANT SPIRIT descends or enters. 


Spirit. Before the starry threshold of Jove’s court 
My mansion is, where those immortal shapes 
Of bright aérial spirits live insphered 
In regions mild of calm and serene air, 
Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 5 
Which men call Earth, and, with low-thoughted care, 
Confined and pestered in this pinfold here, 
Strive to keep up a frail and feverish being, 
Unmindful of the crown that Virtue gives, 
After this mortal change, to her true servants 10 
Amongst the enthroned gods on sainted seats. 
Yet some there be that by due steps aspire 
To lay their just hands on that golden key 
That opes the palace of eternity. 
To such my errand is; and but for such 15 
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I would not soil these pure ambrosial weeds 
With the rank vapors of this sin-worn mold. 
But to my task. Neptune, besides the sway 

Of every salt flood and each ebbing stream, 
Took in by lot, ’twixt high and nether Jove, 20 
Imperial rule of all the sea-girt isles 
That, like to rich and various gems, inlay 
The unadornéd bosom of the deep; 
Which he, to grace his tributary gods, 

By course commits to several government, 25 
And gives them leave to wear their sapphire crowns, 
And wield their little tridents. But this Isle, 

The greatest and the best of all the main, 

He quarters to his blue-haired deities; 

And all this tract that fronts the falling sun 30 
A noble Peer of mickle trust and power 

Has in his charge, with tempered awe to guide 

An old and haughty nation, proud in arms: 

Where his fair offspring, nursed in princely lore, 
Are coming to attend their father’s state 38 
And new-intrusted scepter. But their way 

Lies through the perplexed paths of this drear wood, 
The nodding horror of whose shady brows 

Threats the forlorn and wandering passenger; 

And here their tender age might suffer peril, 40 
But that by quick command from sovran Jove 

I was dispatched for their defense and guard: 

And listen why; for I will tell you now 

What never yet was heard in tale or song, 

From old or modern bard in hall or bower. 45 
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Bacchus, that first from out the purple grape 
Crushed the sweet poison of misused wine, 
After the Tuscan mariners transformed, 
Coasting the Tyrrhene shore, as the winds listed, 
On Circe’s island fell. — Who knows not Circe, 50 
The daughter of the Sun, whose charméd cup 
Whoever tasted lost his unright shape, 
And downward fell into a groveling swine? — 
This Nymph, that gazed upon his clustering locks, 
With ivy berries wreathed, and his blithe youth, 55 
Had by him, ere he parted thence, a son 
Much like his father, but his mother more, 
Whom therefore she brought up and Comus named; 
Who, ripe and frolic of his full-grown age, 
Roving the Celtic and Iberian fields, 60 
At last betakes him to this ominous wood, 
And in thick shelter of black shades embowered 
Excels his mother at her mighty art, 
Offering to every weary traveler 


His orient liquor in a crystal glass, 65 
To quench the drought of Phoebus; which as they 
tasten 


For most do taste through fond intemperate thirst — 
Soon as the potion works, their human count’nance, 
The express resemblance of the gods, is changed 
Into some brutish form of wolf or bear, 70 
Or ounce or tiger, hog or bearded goat, 

All other parts remaining as they were. 

And they, so perfect is their misery, 

Not once perceive their foul disfigurement, 
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But boast themselves more comely than before, 75 
And all their friends and native home forget, 

To roll with pleasure in a sensual sty. 

Therefore, when any favored of high Jove 

Chances to pass through this adventurous glade, 
Swift as the sparkle of a glancing star 80 
I shoot from heaven, to give him safe convoy, 

As now I do. But first I must put off 

These my sky-robes, spun out of Iris’ woof, 

And take the weeds and likeness of a swain 

That to the service of this house belongs, 85 
Who, with his soft pipe and smooth-dittied song, 
Well knows to still the wild winds when they roar 
And hush the waving woods; nor of less faith, 

And in this office of his mountain watch 

Likeliest and nearest to the present aid go 
Of this occasion. But I hear the tread 

Of hateful steps; I must be viewless now. 


Comus enters with a charming-rod in one hand, his 
glass in the other; with him a rout of monsters, 
headed like sundry sorts of wild beasts, but otherwise 
like men and women, their apparel glistering. They 
come in making a riotous and unruly noise, with 
torches in their hands. e 


Comus. The star that bids the shepherd fold, 
Now the top of heaven doth hold; 
And the gilded car of day 95 
His glowing axle doth allay 
In the steep Atlantic stream; 
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And the slope sun his upward beam 
Shoots against the dusky pole, 
Pacing toward the other goal 

Of his chamber in the east. 
Meanwhile, welcome joy and feast, 
Midnight shout and revelry, 

Tipsy dance and jollity. 

Braid your locks with rosy twine, 
Dropping odors, dropping wine. 
Rigor now is gone to bed; 

And Advice with scrupulous head, 
Strict Age, and sour Severity, 


With their grave saws, in slumber lie. 


We that are of purer fire 
Imitate the starry choir, 


Who, in their nightly watchful spheres, 

Lead in swift round the months and years. 

The sounds and seas, with all their finny drove, 
Now to the moon in wavering morris move; 


And on the tawny sands and shelves 


Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves. 

_ By dimpled brook and fountain-brim 

The wood-nymphs, decked with daisies trim, 
Their merry wakes and pastimes keep. 


What hath night to do with sleep? 
Night hath better sweets to prove; 


Venus now wakes, and wakens Love. 


Come, let us our rites begin; 
Tis only daylight that makes sin, 


Which these dun shades will ne’er report. 
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Hail, Goddess of nocturnal sport, 

Dark-veiled Cotytto, to whom the secret flame 

Of midnight torches burns! mysterious dame, 130 
That ne’er art called but when the dragon womb 
Of Stygian darkness spits her thickest gloom, 

And makes one blot of all the air! 

Stay thy cloudy ebon chair, 

Wherein thou rid’st with Hecat’, and befriend , 135 
Us thy vowed priests, till utmost end 

Of all thy dues be done, and none left out; 

Ere the blabbing eastern scout, 

The nice Morn on the Indian steep, 

From her cabined loophole peep, 140 
And to the tell-tale Sun descry 

Our concealed solemnity. 

Come, knit hands, and beat the ground 

In a light fantastic round. 


The Measure. 


Break off, break off! I feel the different pace 145 
Of some chaste footing near about this ground. 
Run to your shrouds within these brakes and trees; 
Our number may affright. Some virgin sure — 
For so I can distinguish by mine art — 

Benighted in these woods! Now to my charms, 150 
And to my wily trains: I shall ere long 

Be well stocked with as fair a herd as grazed 
About my mother Circe. Thus I hurl 

My dazzling spells into the spongy air, 
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Of power to cheat the eye with blear illusion, 155 
And give it false presentments, lest the place 

And my quaint habits breed astonishment, 

And put the damsel to suspicious flight; 

Which must not be, for that’s against my course. 

I, under fair pretense of friendly ends, 160 
And well-placed words of glozing courtesy, 

Baited with reasons not unplausible, 

Wind me into the easy-hearted man, 

And hug him into snares. When once her eye 
Hath met the virtue of this magic dust, 165 
I shall appear some harmless villager 

Whom thrift keeps up about his country gear. 

But here she comes; I fairly step aside, 

And hearken if I may her business hear. 


The Lavy enters. 


Lady. ‘This way the noise was, if mine ear be true, 
My best guide now. Methought it was the sound 171 
Of riot and ill-managed merriment, 

Such as the jocund flute or gamesome pipe 

Stirs up among the loose, unlettered hinds, 

When, for their teeming flocks and granges full, 175 
In wanton dance they praise the bounteous Pan, 
And thank the gods amiss. I should be loath 

To meet the rudeness and swilled insolence 

Of such late wassailers; yet, oh! where else 

Shall I inform my unacquainted feet 180 
In the blind mazes of this tangled wood? 

My brothers, when they saw me wearied out 
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With this long way, resolving here to lodge 

Under the spreading favor of these pines, 

Stepped, as they said, to the next thicket side 185 
To bring me berries, or such cooling fruit 

As the kind, hospitable woods provide. 

They left me then when the gray-hooded Even, 
Like a sad votarist in palmer’s weed, 

Rose from the hindmost wheels of Phoebus’ wain. 190 
But where they are, and why they come not back, 
Is now the labor of my thoughts. ’Tis likeliest 
They had engaged their wandering steps too far, 
And envious darkness, ere they could return, 

Had stole them from me. Else, O thievish Night, 195 
Why shouldst thou, but for some felonious end, 

In thy dark lantern thus close up the stars 

That Nature hung in heaven, and filled their lamps 
With everlasting oil, to give due light 

To the misled and lonely traveler? 200 
This is the place, as well as I may guess, 

Whence even now the tumult of loud mirth 

Was rife and perfect in my listening ear; 

Yet naught but single darkness do I find. 

What might this be? A thousand fantasies 205 
Begin to throng into my memory, 

Of calling shapes, and beckoning shadows dire, 
And airy tongues that syllable men’s names 

On sands and shores and desert wildernesses. 

These thoughts may startle well, but not astound 210 y 
The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 

By a strong siding champion, Conscience. 
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Oh, welcome, pure-eyed Faith, white-handed Hope, 
Thou hovering angel girt with golden wings, 

And thou unblemished form of Chastity! 216 
I see ye visibly, and now believe 

That He, the Supreme Good, to whom all things ill 
Are but as slavish officers of vengeance, 

Would send a glistering guardian, if need were, 

To keep my life and honor unassailed. ...4 220 
Was I deceived, or did a sable cloud 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night? 

I did not err; there does a sable cloud 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night, 

And casts a gleam over this tufted grove. 225 
I cannot hallo to my brothers, but 

Such noise as I can make to be heard farthest 

I'll venture; for my new-enlivened spirits 

Prompt me, and they perhaps are not far off. 


SONG 
Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv’st unseen 230 
Within thy airy shell 
By slow Meander’s margent green, 
And in the violet-embroidered vale 
Where the love-lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her sad song mourneth well; 235 
Canst thou not tell me of a gentle pair 
That likest thy Narcissus are? 
Oh, if thou have 
Hid them in some flowery cave, 
Tell me but where, 240 
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Sweet Queen of Parley, Daughter of the Sphere! 
So may’ st thou be translated to the skies, 
And give resounding grace to all Heaven’s harmonies! 


Enter Comus. 


Comus. Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mold 
Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment? 245 
Sure something holy lodges in that breast, 

And with these raptures moves the vocal air 

To testify his hidden residence. 

How sweetly did they float upon the wings 

Of silence, through the empty vaulted night, 250 
.At every fall smoothing the raven down 

Of darkness till it smiled! I have oft heard 

My mother Circe with the Sirens three, 

Amidst the flowery kirtled Naiades, 

Culling their potent herbs and baleful drugs, — 255 
Who, as they sung, would take the prisoned soul 
And lap it in Elysium. Scylla wept, 

And chid her barking waves into attention, 

And fell Charybdis murmured soft applause. 

Yet they in pleasing slumber lulled the sense, 260 
And in sweet madness robbed it of itself; 

But such a sacred and home-felt delight, 

Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 

I never heard till now. I’ll speak to her, 264 
And she shall be my queen.—Hail, foreign wonder! 
Whom certain these rough shades did never breed, 
Unless the goddess that in rural shrine 

Dwell’st here with Pan or Sylvan, by blest song 
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Forbidding every bleak, unkindly fog 269 
To touch the prosperous growth of this tall wood. 
Lady. Nay, gentle shepherd, ill is lost that praise 
That is addressed to unattending ears. 
Not any boast of skill, but extreme shift 
How to regain my severed company, 
Compelled me to awake the courteous Echo 276 
To give me answer from her mossy couch. 
Comus. What chance, good Lady, hath bereft 
you thus? 
Lady. Dim darkness and this leavy labyrinth. 
Comus. Could that divide you from near-ushering 
guides? 
Lady. They left me weary on a grassy turf. 280 | 
Comus. By falsehood, or discourtesy, or why? 
Lady. Yo seek i’ the valley some cool, friendly 
spring. 
Comus. And left your fair side all unguarded, 
Lady? 
Lady. They were but twain, and purposed quick 


return. 
Comus. Perhaps forestalling night prevented 
them. 285 


Lady. How easy my misfortune is to hit! 

Comus. Imports their loss, beside the present 
need? 

Lady. No less than if I should my brothers lose. 

Comus. Were they of manly prime, or youthful 
bloom ? 

Lady. As smooth as Hebe’s their unrazored lips. 
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Comus. ‘Two such I saw, what time the labored 
ox 291 

In his loose traces from the furrow came, 

And the swinked hedger at his supper sat. 

I saw them under a green mantling vine 

That crawls along the side of yon small hill, 295 

Plucking ripe clusters from the tender shoots; 

Their port was more than human, as they stood. 

I took it for a fairy vision 

Of some gay creatures of the element, 

That in the colors of the rainbow live, 300 

And play 7’ the plighted clouds. I was awe-strook, 

And, as I passed, I worshiped. If those you seek, 

It were a journey like the path to Heaven 

To help you find them. 

Lady. Gentle villager, 

What readiest way would bring me to that place? 305 
Comus. Due west it rises from this shrubby point. 
Lady. ‘To find out that, good shepherd, I suppose, 

In such a scant allowance of starlight, 

Would overtask the best land-pilot’s art, 

Without the sure guess of well-practiced feet. 310 
Comus. I know each lane, and every alley green, 

Dingle or bushy dell of this wild wood, 

And every bosky bourn from side to side, 

My daily walks and ancient neighborhood; 

And, if your stray attendance be yet lodged, 315 

Or shroud within these limits, I shall know 

Ere morrow wake, or the low-roosted lark 

From her thatched pallet rouse.’ If otherwise, 
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I can conduct you, Lady, to a low 
But loyal cottage, where you may be safe 320 
Till further quest. 
Lady. Shepherd, I take thy word, 
And trust thy honest-offered courtesy, 
Which oft is sooner found in lowly sheds 
With smoky rafters than in tapestry halls 
And courts of princes, where it first was named, 325 
And yet is most pretended. Ina place 
Less warranted than this, or less secure, 
I cannot be, that I should fear to change it. 
Eye me, blest Providence, and square my trial 329 
To my proportioned strength! Shepherd, lead on. 


Enter the two BROTHERS. 
Elder Brother. Unmuffle, ye faint stars, and thou, 
fair moon, 

That wont’st to love the traveler’s benison, 
Stoop thy pale visage through an amber cloud, 
And disinherit Chaos, that reigns here 
In double night of darkness and of shades; 335 
Or if your influence be quite dammed up 
With black usurping mists, some gentle taper, 
Though a rush candle from the wicker hole 
Of some clay habitation, visit us 
With thy long leveled rule of streaming light, 340 
And thou shalt be our Star of Arcady, 
Or Tyrian Cynosure. 

Second Brother. Or if our eyes 
Be barred that happiness, might we but hear 
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The folded flocks, penned in their wattled cotes, 
Or sound of pastoral reed with oaten stops, 345 
Or whistle from the lodge, or village cock 
Count the night watches to his feathery dames, 
’T would be some solace yet, some little cheering, 
In this close dungeon of innumerous boughs. 
But, oh, that hapless virgin, our lost sister! 350 
Where may she wander now, whither betake her 
From the chill dew, amongst rude burs and thistles? 
Perhaps some cold bank is her bolster now, 
Or ’gainst the rugged bark of some broad elm 
Leans her unpillowed head, fraught with sad fears. 
What if in wild amazement and affright, 356 
Or, while we speak, within the direful grasp 
, Of savage hunger, or of savage heat? 
Elder Brother. Peace, brother; be not over- 
exquisite 

To cast the fashion of uncertain evils; 360 
For, grant they be so, while they rest unknown, 
What need a man forestall his date of grief, 
And run to meet what he would most avoid? 
Or if they be but false alarms of fear, 
How bitter is such self-delusion! 365 
I do not think my sister so to seek, . 
Or so unprincipled in virtue’s book, 
And the sweet peace that goodness bosoms ever, 
As that the single want of light and noise — 
Not being in danger, as I trust she is not — 370 
Could stir the constant mood of her calm thoughts, 
And put them into misbecoming plight. | 
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Virtue could see to do what Virtue would ~ 
By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 
Were in the flat sea sunk. And Wisdom’s self 375 
Oft seeks to sweet retiréd solitude, 
Where, with her best nurse, Contemplation, 
She plumes her feathers and lets grow her wings, 
That in the various bustle of resort 
Were all to-ruffied and sometimes impaired. 380 
He that has light within his own clear breast 
May sit i’ the center, and enjoy bright day: 
But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts 
Benighted walks under the midday sun; 
Himself is his own dungeon. | 

Second Brother. “?Tis most true 385 
That musing Meditation most affects 
The pensive secrecy of desert cell, 
Far from the cheerful haunt of men and herds, 
And sits as safe as in a senate house; 
For who would rob a hermit of his weeds, 390 
His few books, or his beads, or maple dish, 
Or do his gray hairs any violence? 
But Beauty, like the fair Hesperian tree 
Laden with blooming gold, had need the guard 
Of dragon-watch with unenchanted eye, 395 
To save her blossoms, and defend her fruit, 
From the rash hand of bold Incontinence. 
You may as well spread out the unsunned heaps 
Of miser’s treasure by an outlaw’s den, 
And tell me it is safe, as bid me hope 400 
Danger will wink on opportunity, 
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And let a single helpless maiden pass 
Uninjured in this wild surrounding waste. 
Of night or loneliness it recks me not; 
I fear the dread events that dog them both, 405 
Lest some ill-greeting touch attempt the person 
Of our unownéd sister. 
Elder Brother. I do not, brother, 
Infer as if I thought my sister’s state 
Secure without all doubt or controversy; 
Yet where an equal poise of hope and fear 410 
Does arbitrate the event, my nature is 
That I incline to hope rather than fear, 
And gladly banish squint suspicion. 
My sister is not so defenseless left 
As you imagine; she has a hidden strength 415 
Which you remember not. 
Second Brother. What hidden strength, 
Unless the strength of Heaven, if you mean that? 
Elder Brother. I mean that, too, but yet a hidden 


strength 
Which, if Heaven gave it, may be termed her own. 
’Tis chastity, my brother, chastity. 420 


She that has that is clad in complete steel, 

And, like a quivered nymph with arrows keen, 
May trace huge forests and unharbored heaths, 
Infamous hills, and sandy, perilous wilds; 

Where, through the sacred rays of chastity, 425 
No savage fierce, bandit, or mountaineer 

Will dare to soil her virgin purity. 

Yea, there where very desolation dwells, 
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By grots and caverns shagged with horrid shades, 
She may pass on with unblenched majesty, 430 
Be it not done in pride or in presumption. 

Some say no evil thing that walks by night, 

In fog or fire, by lake or moorish fen, 

Blue meager hag, or stubborn unlaid ghost, 

That breaks his magic chains at curfew time, 435 
No goblin or swart fairy of the mine, 

Hath hurtful power o’er true virginity. 

Do ye believe me yet, or shall I call 

Antiquity from the old schools of Greece 

To testify the arms of chastity? 440 
Hence had the huntress Dian her dread bow, 

Fair silver-shafted queen for ever chaste, 
Wherewith she tamed the brinded lioness 

And spotted mountain-pard, but set at naught 

The frivolous bolt of Cupid; gods and men 445 
Feared her stern frown, and she was queeno’ the woods. 
What was that snaky-headed Gorgon shield 

That wise Minerva wore, unconquered virgin, 
Wherewith she freezed her foes to congealed stone, 
But rigid looks of chaste austerity, 450 
And noble grace that dashed brute violence 

With sudden adoration and blank awe? 

So dear to Heaven is saintly chastity 

That, when a soul is found sincerely so, 

A thousand liveried angels lackey her, 455 
Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt, 

And in clear dream and solemn vision 

Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear; 
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Till oft converse with heavenly habitants 

Begin to cast a beam on the outward shape, 460 
The unpolluted temple of the mind, 

And turns it by degrees to the soul’s essence, 

Till all be made immortal. But when lust, 

By unchaste looks, loose gestures, and foul talk, 
But most by lewd and lavish act of sin, 465 
Lets in defilement to the inward parts, 

The soul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodies, and imbrutes, till she quite lose 

The divine property of her first being. 

Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp 470 
Oft seen in charnel vaults and sepulchers, 
Lingering and sitting by a new-made grave, 

As loth to leave the body that it loved, 

And linked itself by carnal sensualty 


To a degenerate and degraded state. 475 
Second Brather. How charming is divine Philos- 
ophy! 


Not harsh and crabbéd, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 

And a perpetual feast of nectared sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. . 


Elder Brother. List, list! I hear. 
Some far-off hallo break the silent air. 481 
Second Brother. Methought so too; what should 
it be? 


Elder Brother. For certain, 
Either someone, like us, night-foundered here, 
Or else some neighbor woodman, or at worst 
Some roving robber calling to his fellows. 485 


«ee 
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Second Brother. Heaven keep my sister! Again, 
again, and near! 
Best draw, and stand upon our guard. 
Elder Brother. I'll hallo. 
If he be friendly, he comes well; if not, 
Defense is a good cause, and Heaven be for us! 


Enter the ATTENDANT Spirit, habited like a shepherd. 


That hallo I should know. What are you? Speak. 
Come not too near; you fall on iron stakes else. 491 
Spirit. What voice is that? my young lord? speak 
again. 
Second Brother. O brother, ’tis my father’s — 
shepherd, sure! 
Elder Brother. Thyrsis! whose artful strains have 
oft delayed 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal, 495 
And sweetened every musk rose of the dale. 
How camest thou here, good swain? Hath any ram 
Slipped from the fold, or young kid lost his dam, 
Or straggling wether the pent flock forsook? 499 
How could’st thou find this dark sequestered nook? 
Spirit. O my loved master’s heir, and his next 
joy, 
I came not here on such a trivial toy 
As a strayed ewe, or to pursue the stealth 
Of pilfering wolf; not all the fleecy wealth 
That doth enrich these downs is worth a thought 505 
To this my errand, and the care it brought. 
But, oh! my virgin Lady, where is she? 
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How chance she is not in your company? 
Elder Brother. ‘To tell thee sadly, Shepherd, with- 
out blame 
Or our neglect, we lost her as we came. 510 
Spirit. Ay me unhappy! then my fears are true. 
Elder Brother. What fears, good Thyrsis? Prithee 
briefly show. 
Spirit. Vl tell ye; ’tis not vain or fabulous 
(Though so esteemed by shallow ignorance) 
What the sage poets, taught by the heavenly Muse, 
Storied of old in high immortal verse 516 
Of dire Chimeras and enchanted isles, 
And rifted rocks whose entrance leads to Hell; 
For such there be, but unbelief is blind. 
Within the navel of this hideous wood, 520 
Immured in cypress shades, a sorcerer dwells, 
Of Bacchus and of Circe born, great Comus, 
Deep skilled in all his mother’s witcheries; 
And here to every thirsty wanderer 
By sly enticement gives his baneful cup, 525 
With many murmurs mixed, whose pleasing poison 
The visage quite transforms of him that drinks, 
And the inglorious likeness of a beast 
Fixes instead, unmolding reason’s mintage 
Charactered in the face. This have I learnt 530 
Tending my flocks hard by i’ the hilly crofts 
That brow this bottom glade; whence night by night 
He and his monstrous rout are heard to howl 
Like stabled wolves or tigers at their prey, 
Doing abhorréd rites to Hecate 535 
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In their obscuréd haunts of inmost bowers. 
Yet have they many baits and guileful spells 
To inveigle and invite the unwary sense 

Of them that pass unweeting by the way. 
This evening late, by then the chewing flocks 
Had ta’en their supper on the savory herb 
Of knotgrass dew-besprent and were in fold, 
I sat me down to watch upon a bank 

With ivy canopied and interwove 

With flaunting honeysuckle, and began, 
Wrapped in a pleasing fit of melancholy, 

To meditate my rural minstrelsy, 

Till fancy had her fill. But ere a close 

The wonted roar was up amidst the woods, 
And filled the air with barbarous dissonance; 
At which I ceased, and listened them a while, 
Till an unusual stop of sudden silence 

Gave respite to the drowsy-flighted steeds, 
That draw the litter of close-curtained Sleep. 
At last a soft and solemn-breathing sound 
Rose like a steam of rich distilled perfumes, 
And stole upon the air, that even Silence 
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Was took ere she was ware, and wished she might 


Deny her nature and be never more, 

Still to be so displaced. I was all ear, 

And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of Death. But, oh! ere long 
Too well I did perceive it was the voice 

Of my most honored Lady, your dear sister. 
Amazed I stood, harrowed with grief and fear; 
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And “‘O poor hapless nightingale,” thought I, 

“‘ How sweet thou sing’st, how near the deadly snare!” 
Then down the lawns I ran with headlong haste, 
Through paths and turnings often trod by day, 
Till, guided by mine ear, I found the place 570 
Where that damned wizard, hid in sly disguise — 
For so by certain signs I knew — had met 

Already, ere my best speed could prevent, 

The aidless innocent lady, his wished prey; 

Who gently asked if he had seen such two, 575 
Supposing him some neighbor villager. 

Longer I durst not stay, but soon I guessed 

Ye were the two she meant; with that I sprung 
Into swift flight, till I found you here; 

But further know I not. 

Second Brother. O night and shades, — 580 

How are ye joined with Hell in triple knot, 
Against the unarmed weakness of one virgin, 
Alone and helpless! Is this the confidence 

You gave me, brother? 

Elder Brother. Yes, and keep it still; 
Lean on it safely; not a period 585 
Shall be unsaid for me. Against the threats 
Of malice or of sorcery, or that power 
Which erring men call Chance, this I hold firm: 
Virtue may be assailed, but never hurt, 

Surprised by unjust force, but not enthralled; w/ 590 
Yea, even that which Mischief meant most harm 
Shall in the happy trial prove most glory. 

But evil on itself shall back recoil, 
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And mix no more with goodness, when at last, 
Gathered like scum and settled to itself, 595 
_ It shall be in eternal restless change 
Self-fed and self-consumed. If this fail, 
The pillared firmament is rottenness, 
And earth’s base built on stubble. But come, let’s on! 
Against the opposing will and arm of Heaven 600 
May never this just sword be lifted up; 
But for that damned magician, let him be girt 
With all the grisly legions that troop 
Under the sooty flag of Acheron, 
Harpies and Hydras, or all the monstrous forms 605 
’Twixt Africa and Ind, I’ll find him out, 
And force him to return his purchase back, 
Or drag him by the curls to a foul death, 
Cursed as his life. 

Spirit. Alas! good venturous youth, 

I love thy courage yet, and bold emprise; 610 
But here thy sword can do thee little stead: 

Far other arms and other weapons must 

Be those that quell the might of hellish charms. 

He with his bare wand can unthread thy joints 
And crumble all thy sinews. 

Elder Brother. Why, prithee, Shepherd, 
How durst thou then thyself approach so near 616 
As to make this relation? 

Spirit. Care and utmost shifts 

‘How to secure the Lady from surprisal 
Brought to my mind a certain shepherd lad, 
Of small regard to see to, yet well skilled 620 
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In every virtuous plant and healing herb 

That spreads her verdant leaf to the morning ray. 
He loved me well, and oft would beg me sing; 
Which when I did, he on the tender grass 

Would sit and hearken e’en to ecstasy, 625 
And in requital ope his leathern scrip, 

And show me simples of a thousand names, 

Telling their strange and vigorous faculties. 
Amongst the rest a small unsightly root, 

But of divine effect, he culled me out. 630 
The leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it, 

But in another country, as he said, 

Bore a bright golden flower, but not in this soil; 
Unknown, and like esteemed, and the dull swain 
Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon; 635 
And yet more med’cinal is it than that moly 

That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave. 

He called it haemony, and gave it me, 

And bade me keep it as of sovran use 

’Gainst all enchantments, mildew blast, or damp, 640 
Or ghastly Furies’ apparition. 

I pursed it up, but little reckoning made, 

Till now that this extremity compelled. 

But now I find it true; for by this means 

I knew the foul enchanter, though disguised, 645 
Entered the very lime-twigs of his spells, 

And yet came off. If you have this about you — 
As I will give you when we go — you may 

Boldly assault the necromancer’s hall; 


Where if he be, with dauntless hardihood 650 
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And brandished blade rush on him, break his glass, 
And shed the luscious liquor on the ground; 
But seize his wand. Though he and his cursed crew 
Fierce sign of battle make and menace high, 
Or, like the sons of Vulcan, vomit smoke, 655 
Yet will they soon retire, if he but shrink. 

Elder Brother. Thyrsis, lead on apace; I’ll follow 

thee; 

And some good angel bear a shield before us! 


The Scene changes to a stately palace, set out with all 
manner of deliciousness; soft music, tables spread 
with all dainties. Comus appears with his rabble, and 
the Lavy set in an enchanted chair; to whom he offers 
Ais glass; which she puts by, and goes about to rise. 


Comus. Nay, Lady, sit. If I but wave this wand, 
Your nerves are all chained up in alabaster, 660 
And you a statue, or as Daphne was, 

Root-bound, that fled Apollo. 
oe Lady. Fool, do not boast. 
‘\ Thou canst not touch the freedom of my mind 
With all thy charms, although this corporal rind / 
Thou hast immanacled while Heaven sees good.\/665 
Comus. Why are you vexed, Lady? Why do you 
frown? 
Here dwell no frowns nor anger; from these gates 
Sorrow flies far. See, here be all the pleasures 
That fancy can beget on youthful thoughts, 
When the fresh blood grows lively, and returns 670 
Brisk as the April buds in primrose season. 
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And first behold this cordial julep here, 

That flames and dances in his crystal bounds, 

With spirits of balm and fragrant syrups mixed. 
Not that nepenthes which the wife of Thone 675 
In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena 

Is of such power to stir up joy as this, 

To life so friendly or so cool to thirst. 

Why should you be so cruel to yourself, 

And to those dainty limbs which Nature lent 680 
For gentle usage and soft delicacy? 

But you invert the covenants of her trust, 

And harshly deal, like an ill borrower, 

With that which you received on other terms; 
Scorning the unexempt condition 685 
By which all mortal frailty must subsist, 
Refreshment after toil, ease after pain, 

That have been tired all day without repast, 

- And timely rest have wanted. But, fair virgin, 
This will restore all soon. 

Lady. ’Twill not, false traitor! 
’Twill not restore the truth and honesty 691 
That thou hast banished from thy tongue with lies. 
Was this the cottage and the safe abode 
Thou told’st me of? What grim aspects are these, 694 
These oughly-headed monsters? Mercy guard me! 
Hence with thy brewed enchantments, foul deceiver! 
Hast thou betrayed my credulous innocence 
With visored falsehood and base forgery? 

And would’st thou seek again to trap me here 
With liquorish baits fit to ensnare a brute? 700 
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Were it a draft for Juno when she banquets, 

I would not taste thy treasonous offer. None 

But such as are good men can give good things; 

And that which is not good is not delicious 

To a well-governed and wise appetite. 705 
Comus. O foolishness of men! that lend their ears 

To those budge doctors of the Stoic fur, 

And fetch their precepts from the Cynic tub, 

Praising the lean and sallow Abstinence! 

Wherefore did Nature pour her bounties forth 710 

With such a full and unwithdrawing hand, 

Covering the earth with odors, fruits, and flocks, 

Thronging the seas with spawn innumerable, 

But all to please and sate the curious taste? 


And set to work millions of spinning worms, ate 
That in their green shops weave the smooth-haired 
silk, 


To deck her sons; and, that no corner might 

Be vacant of her plenty, in her own loins 

She hutched the all-worshiped ore and precious 
gems, 

To store her children with. If all the world 720 

Should, in a pet of temperance, feed on pulse, 

Drink the clear stream, and nothing wear but frieze, 

The All-giver would be unthanked, would be un- 
praised, 

Not half his riches known, and yet despised; 

And we should serve him as a grudging master, 725 

As a penurious niggard of his wealth, 

And live like Nature’s bastards, not her sons, 
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Who would be quite surcharged with her own weight, 

And strangled with her waste fertility: 

The earth cumbered, and the winged air darked with 
plumes, 73° 

The herds would over-multitude their lords, 

The sea o’erfraught would swell, and the unsought 
diamonds 

Would so emblaze the forehead of the deep, 

And so bestud with stars, that they below 

Would grow inured to light, and come at last 735 

To gaze upon the sun with shameless brows. 

List, Lady; be not coy, and be not cozened 

With that same vaunted name, Virginity. 

Beauty is Nature’s coin; must not be hoarded, 

But must be current; and the good thereof 740 

Consists in mutual and partaken bliss, 

Unsavory in the enjoyment of itself. 

If you let slip time, like a neglected rose 

It withers on the stalk with languished head. 

Beauty is Nature’s brag, and must be shown ~—_ 745 

In courts, at feasts, and high solemnities, 

Where most may wonder at the workmanship. 

It is for homely features to keep home; 

They had their name thence; coarse complexions 

And cheeks of sorry grain will serve to ply 750 

The sampler, and to tease the housewife’s wool. 

What need a vermeil-tinctured lip for that, 

Love-darting eyes, or tresses like the morn? 

There was another meaning in these gifts; 

Think what, and be advised; you are but young yet. 755 
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Lady. \had not thought to have unlocked my lips 
In this unhallowed air, but that this juggler 
Would think to charm my judgment as mine eyes, 
Obtruding false rules pranked in reason’s garb. 
I hate when Vice can bolt her arguments, 760 
And Virtue has no tongue to check her pride. 
Impostor! do not charge most innocent Nature, 
As if she would her children should be riotous 
With her abundance. She, good cateress, 
Means her provision only to the good, 765 
That live according to her sober laws 
And holy dictate of spare Temperance. 
If every just man that now pines with want 
Had but a moderate and beseeming share 
Of that which lewdly pampered Luxury 770 
Now heaps upon some few with vast excess, 
Nature’s full blessings would be well dispensed 
In unsuperfluous even proportion, 
And she no whit encumbered with her store; 
And then the Giver would be better thanked, 775 
His praise due paid; for swinish Gluttony 
Ne’er looks to Heaven amidst his gorgeous feast, 
But with besotted, base ingratitude 
Crams, and blasphemes his Feeder. Shall I go on? 
Or have I said enough? To him that dares 780 
Arm his profane tongue with contemptuous words 
Against the sun-clad power of chastity 
Fain would I something say; yet to what end? 
Thou hast nor ear nor soul to apprehend 
The sublime notion and high mystery 185 
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That must be uttered to unfold the sage 

And serious doctrine of Virginity; 

And thou art worthy that-thou shouldst not know 

More happiness than this thy present lot. 

Enjoy your dear wit, and gay rhetoric, 790 

That hath so well been taught her dazzling fence; 

Thou art not fit to hear thyself convinced. 

Yet, should I try, the uncontrolléd worth 

Of this pure cause would kindle my rapt spirits 

To such a flame of sacred vehemence 795 

That dumb things would be moved to sympathize, 

And the brute Earth would lend her nerves, and 

shake, 

Till all thy magic structures, reared so high, 

Were shattered into heaps o’er thy false head. 
Comus. She fables not. I feel that I do fear 800 

Her words set off by some superior power; 

And, though not mortal, yet a cold shuddering dew 

Dips me all o’er, as when the wrath of Jove 

Speaks thunder and the chains of Erebus 

To some of Saturn’s crew. I must dissemble, 805 

And try her yet more strongly. — Come, no more! 

This is mere moral babble, and direct 

Against the canon laws of our foundation. 

I must not suffer this; yet ’tis but the lees 

And settlings of a melancholy blood. 810 

But this will cure all straight; one sip of this 

Will bathe the drooping spirits in delight 

Beyond the bliss of dreams. Be wise, and taste. 
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The Brotuers rush in with swords drawn, wrest his 
glass out of his hand, and break it against the ground; 
Ais rout make sign of resistance, but are all driven in. 
The ATTENDANT SPIRIT comes in. 

Spirit. What! have you let the false enchanter 
scape? 814 

Oh, ye mistook; ye should have snatched his wand, 

And bound him fast. Without his rod reversed, 

And backward mutters of dissevering power, 

We cannot free the Lady that sits here 

In stony fetters fixed and motionless. 

Yet stay, be not disturbed; now I bethink me, 820 

Some other means I have which may be used, 

Which once of Meliboeus old I learnt, 

The soothest shepherd that e’er piped on plains. 
There is a gentle Nymph not far from hence, 

That with moist curb sways the smooth Severn 

stream: 825 

Sabrina is her name, a virgin pure; 

Whilom she was the daughter of Locrine, 

That had the scepter from his father Brute. 

She, guiltless damsel, flying the mad pursuit 

Of her enragéd stepdame, Guendolen, 830 

Commended her fair innocence to the flood 

That stayed her flight with his cross-flowing course. 

The water nymphs, that in the bottom played, 

Held up their pearléd wrists, and took her in, 

Bearing her straight to aged Nereus’ hall; 835 

Who, piteous of her woes, reared her lank head, 


Retains .- her maiden gentlences ~. 
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And gave her to his daughters to imbathe 

In nectared lavers strewed with asphodel, 

And through the porch and inlet of each sense 
Dropped in ambrosial oils, till she revived, 840 
And underwent a quick immortal change, 

Made Goddess of the river. Still she retains 

Her maiden gentleness, and oft at eve 

Visits the herds along the twilight meadows, 
Helping all urchin blasts and ill-luck signs, 845 
That the shrewd meddling elf delights to make, 
Which she with precious vialed liquors heals; 

For which the shepherds, at their festivals, 

Carol her goodness loud in rustic lays, 

And throw sweet garland wreaths into her stream 850 
Of pansies, pinks, and gaudy daffodils. 

And, as the old swain said, she can unlock 

The clasping charm and thaw the numbing spell, 

If she be right invoked in warbled song; 

For maidenhood she loves, and will be swift 855 
To aid a virgin, such as was herself, 

In hard-besetting need. This will I try, 

And add the power of some adjuring verse. 


Sonc 
Sabrina fair, 
Listen where thou art sitting 860 
Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave, 
In twisted braids of lites knitting 
The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair; 
Listen for dear honor’s sake, 
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Goddess of the silver lake, 
Listen and save! 


Listen and appear to us 

In name of great Oceanus. 

By the earth-shaking Neptune’s mace, 

And Tethys’ grave majestic pace; 

By hoary Nereus’ wrinkled look, 

And the Carpathian, wizard’s hook; 

By scaly Triton’ s winding shell, 

And old soothsaying Glaucus’ spell; 

By Leucothea’s lovely hands 

And her son that rules the strands; 

By Thetis’ tinsel-slippered feet, 

And the songs of Sirens sweet; 

By dead Parthenope’s dear Lath 

And fair Ligea’s golden comb, 

Wherewith she sits on diamond rocks 

Sleeking her soft alluring locks; 

By all the nymphs that nightly dance 

Upon thy streams with wily glance, 

Rise, rise, and heave thy rosy head 

From thy coral-paven bed, 

And bridle in thy headlong wave, 

Till thou our summons answered have. 
Listen and save! ‘ 


SABRINA rises, attended by water nymphs, 


By the rushy-fringéd bank, 
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and sings. 
890 


Where grows the willow and the osier dank, 


My sliding chariot stays; 
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Thick set with agate, and the azurn sheen 
Of turkis blue, and emerald green, 

That in the channel strays;- 
Whilst from off the waters fleet 
Thus I set my printless feet 
O’er the cowslip’s velvet head, 
That bends not as I tread. 
Gentle swain, at thy request 

I am here! 


Spirit. Goddess dear, 
We implore thy powerful hand 
To undo the charméd band 
Of true virgin here distressed, 
Through the force and through the wile 
Of unblest enchanter vile. 
Sabrina. Shepherd, ’tis my office best 
To help ensnaréd chastity. 
Brightest Lady, look on me. 
Thus I sprinkle on thy breast 
Drops that from my fountain pure 
I have kept of precious cure; 
Thrice upon thy finger’s tip, 
Thrice upon thy rubied lip; 
Next, this marble-venomed seat, 
Smeared with gums of glutinous heat, 
I touch with chaste palms moist and cold. 
Now the spell hath lost his hold; 
And I must haste ere morning hour 
To wait in Amphitrite’s bower. 
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SABRINA descends, and the Lavy rises out of her seat. 


Spirit. Virgin, daughter of Locrine, 
Sprung of old Anchises’ line, 
May thy brimméd waves for this 
Their full tribute never miss 
From a thousand petty rills 
That tumble down the snowy hills; 
Summer drought or singéd air 
Never scorch thy tresses fair, 
Nor wet October’s torrent flood 
Thy molten crystal fill with mud; 
May thy billows roll ashore 
The beryl and the golden ore; 
May thy lofty head be crowned 
With many a tower and terrace round, 
And here and there thy banks upon 
With groves of myrrh and cinnamon. 
Come, Lady; while Heaven lends us grace, 
Let us fly this curséd place, 
Lest the sorcerer us entice 
With some other new device. 
Not a waste or needless sound 
Till we come to holier ground. 
I shall be your faithful guide 
Through this gloomy covert wide; 
And not many furlongs thence 
Is your father’s residence, 
Where this night are met in state 
Many a friend to gratulate 
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His wished presence, and beside 950 
All the swains that there abide 

With jigs and rural dance resort. 

We shall catch them at their sport, 

And our sudden coming there 

Will double all their mirth and cheer. 955 
Come, let us haste; the stars grow high, 

But Night sits monarch yet in the mid sky. 


The Scene changes, presenting Ludlow Town and the 
President's Castle; then come in Country Dancers; 
after them the ATTENDANT SPIRIT, with the two 
Brotuers and the Lavy. 


Sonc 


Spirit. Back, shepherds, back! enough your play 
Till next sunshine holiday. 
Here be, without duck or nod, 960 
Other trippings to be trod 
Of lighter toes, and such court guise 
As Mercury did first devise 
With the mincing Dryades 
On the lawns and on the leas. 965 


This second Song presents them to their father and 
mother. 


Noble Lord and Lady bright, 

I have brought ye new delight. 
Here behold so goodly grown 
Three fair branches of your own. 
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Ludlow Castle 
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Heaven hath timely tried their youth, 
Their faith, their patience, and their truth, 
And sent them here through hard assays 
With a crown of deathless praise, 

To triumph in victorious dance 

O’er sensual folly and intemperance. 


The dances ended, the Spirit epiloguizes. 


Spirit. To the ocean now I fly, 
And those happy climes that lie 
Where Day never shuts his eye, 

Up in the broad fields of the sky. 
There I suck the liquid air 

All amidst the gardens fair 

Of Hesperus and his daughters three 
That sing about the golden tree. 
Along the crispéd shades and bowers 
Revels the spruce and jocund Spring; 
The Graces and the rosy-bosomed Hours 
Thither all their bounties bring. 
There eternal Summer dwells, 

And west winds with musky wing 
About the cedarn alleys fling 

Nard and cassia’s balmy smells. 

Tris there with humid bow 

Waters the odorous banks, that blow 
Flowers of more mingled hue 

Than her purfled scarf can shew; 
And drenches with Elysian dew — 
List, mortals, if your ears be true! — 
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Beds of hyacinth and roses, 

Where young Adonis oft reposes, 
Waxing well of his deep wound 

In slumber soft, and on the ground 
Sadly sits the Assyrian queen. 

But far above in spangled sheen 
Celestial Cupid, her famed son, advanced 
Holds his dear Psyche, sweet entranced 
After her wandering labors long, 

Till free consent the gods among 

Make her his eternal bride, 

And from her fair, unspotted side 

Two blissful twins are to be born, 
Youth and Joy; so Jove hath sworn. 


But now my task is smoothly done, 
I can fly, or I can run 
Quickly to the green earth’s end, 
Where the bowed welkin slow doth bend, 
And from thence can soar as soon 
To the corners of the moon. 

Mortals, that would follow me, 
Love Virtue; she alone is free. 
She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime; ° 
Or, if Virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoop to her. 
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In this Monody the Author bewails a learned friend, unfortu- 
nately drowned in his passage from Chester on the Irish seas, 
1637; and by occasion foretells the ruin of our corrupted Clergy, 
then in their height. 


YET once more, O ye laurels, and once more, 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sear, 
I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude, 
And with forced fingers rude 
Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 5 
Bitter constraint and sad occasion dear 
Compels me to disturb your season due; 
For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer. 
Who would not sing for Lycidas? He knew 10 
Himself to sing and build the lofty rhyme. 
He must not float upon his watery bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 
Without the meed of some melodious tear. 
Begin then, Sisters of the sacred well 15 
Io! 
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That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spring; 
Begin, and somewhat loudly sweep the string. 
Hence with denial vain and coy excuse; 
So may some gentle Muse 
With lucky words favor my destined urn, 20 
And as he passes turn, 
And bid fair peace be to my sable shroud! 

For we were nursed upon the selfsame hill, 
Fed the same flock by fountain, shade, and rill; : 
Together both, ere the high lawns appeared 25 
Under the opening eyelids of the Morn, 
We drove afield, and both together heard 
What time the gray-fly winds her sultry horn, 
Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night, 


Oft till the star that rose at evening bright 30 
Toward heaven’s descent had sloped his westering 
wheel. 


Meanwhile the rural ditties were not mute, 
Tempered to the oaten flute; 
Rough Satyrs danced, and Fauns with cloven heel 
From the glad sound would not be absent long; 35 
And old Damoetas loved to hear our song. 

But, oh! the heavy change, now thou art gone, 
Now thou art gone and never must return! 
Thee, Shepherd, thee the woods and desert caves, 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’ergrown, 40 
And all their echoes mourn. 
The willows and the hazel copses green 
Shall now no more be seen 
Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays. 
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As killing as the canker to the rose, 45 
Or taint-worm to the weanling herds that graze, 
Or frost to flowers, that their gay wardrobe wear, 
When first the white-thorn blows — 
Such, Lycidas, thy loss to shepherd’s ear. 

Where were ye, Nymphs, when the remorseless 

deep 50 
Closed o’er the head of your loved Lycidas? 
For neither were ye playing on the steep 
Where your old bards, the famous Druids, lie, 
Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high, 
Nor yet where Deva spreads her wizard stream. 55 
Aye me! I fondly dream, 
“Had ye been there” — for what could that have 
done? 

What could the Muse herself that Orpheus bore, 
The Muse herself, for her enchanting son, 
Whom universal nature did lament, 60 
When, by the rout that made the hideous roar, 
His gory visage down the stream was sent, 
Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore? 

Alas! what boots it with uncessant care 
To tend the homely, slighted shepherd’s trade, 65 
And strictly meditate the thankless Muse? 
Were it not better done, as others use, 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Neaera’s hair? 
Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise — 
That last infirmity of noble mind — 71 
To scorn delights and live laborious days; 
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But, the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 

And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 

Comes the blind Fury with the abhorréd shears, 75 
And slits the thin-spun life. “‘But not the praise,” 
Phoebus replied, and touched my trembling ears: 
“Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to the world, nor in broad rumor lies, 80 
But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 

And perfect witness of all-judging Jove; 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in Heaven expect thy meed.” 

O fountain Arethuse, and thou honored flood, 85 
Smooth-sliding Mincius, crowned with vocal reeds, 
That strain I heard was of a higher mood. 

But now my oat proceeds, 

And listens to the Herald of the Sea 

That came in Neptune’s plea. go 
He asked the waves, and asked the felon winds, 
What hard mishap hath doomed this gentle swain? 
And questioned every gust of rugged wings 

That blows from off each beakéd promontory. 
They knew not of his story; 95 
And sage Hippotades their answer brings, 

That not a blast was from his dungeon strayed. 
The air was calm, and on the level brine 

Sleek Panope with all her sisters played. 

It was that fatal and perfidious bark, 100 
Built in the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark, 
That sunk so low that sacred head of thine. 
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Next, Camus, reverend sire, went footing slow, 

His mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge, 

Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge __ tos 

Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with woe. 

“Ah! who hath reft,’” quoth he, “‘my dearest 
pledge?” 

Last came, and last did go, 

The Pilot of the Galilean Lake; 

Two massy keys he bore of metals twain 110 

(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain). 

He shook his mitered locks, and stern bespake: 

“How well could I have spared for thee, young swain, 

Enow of such as, for their bellies’ sake, 

Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold! 116 

Of other care they little reckoning make 

Than how to scramble at the shearers’ feast, 

And shove away the worthy bidden guest. 

Blind mouths! that scarce themselves know how 
to hold 

A sheephook, or have learnt aught else the least 120 

That to the faithful herdman’s art belongs! 

What recks it them? What need they? They are 
sped; 

And, when they list, their lean and flashy songs 

Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw. 

The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 125 

But, swoln with wind and the rank mist they draw, 

Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread; 

Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 

Daily devours apace, and nothing said. 


Ye valleys low.. 
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But that two-handed engine at the door 130 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more.” 
Return, Alpheus; the dread voice is past 

That shrunk thy streams; return, Sicilian Muse, 
And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 

Their bells and flowerets of a thousand hues. 135 
Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 

Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks, 
On whose fresh lap the swart star sparely looks, 
Throw hither all your quaint enameled eyes, 

That on the green turf suck the honeyed showers, 
And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 141 
Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 

The tufted crowtoe and pale jessamine, 

The white pink and the pansy freaked with jet, 
The glowing violet, 145 
The musk-rose and the well-attired woodbine, 

With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears; 

Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed, 

And daffadillies fill their cups with tears, 150 
To strew the laureate hearse where Lycid lies, 

For so, to interpose a little ease, 

Let our frail thoughts dally with false surmise, 

Ay me! whilst thee the shores and sounding seas 
Wash far away, where’er thy bones are hurled; 15 
Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides, 

Where thou perhaps under the whelming tide 
Visit’st the bottom of the monstrous world; 

Or whether thou, to our moist vows denied, 
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Sleep’st by the fable of Bellerus old, 160 
Where the great Vision of the guarded mount 
Looks toward Namancos and Bayona’s hold. 

Look homeward, Angel, now, and melt with ruth; 
And, O ye dolphins, waft the hapless youth. 

Weep no more, woeful shepherds, weep no more, 
For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead, 166 
Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor. 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 170 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sky: 

So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high, 

Through the dear might of Him that walked the 
waves, 

_ Where, other groves and other streams along, 

With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 175 

And hears the unexpressive nuptial song, 

In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. 

There entertain him all the Saints above, 

In solemn troops, and sweet societies, 

That sing, and singing in their glory move, 180 

And wipe the tears forever from his eyes. 

Now, Lycidas, the shepherds weep no more; 

Henceforth thou art the Genius of the shore, 

In thy large recompense, and shalt be good 

To all that wander in that perilous flood. 1&5 


Thus sang the uncouth swain to the oaks and rills, 
While the still morn went out with sandals gray. 
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He touched the tender stops of various quills, 

With eager thought warbling his Doric lay. 

And now the sun had stretched out all the hills, 
And now was dropped into the western bay. 191 
At last he rose, and twitched his mantle blue: 
Tomorrow to fresh woods and pastures new. 
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To arrive at a genuine appreciation of the poetry of 
John Milton is to discover a never-failing spring of joy. 
If one were seeking a camping spot on a wild mountainside, 
the rippling sound of a spring would bring him to a de- 
lighted halt. The precious water might at first be invisible, 
concealed by heavy stones, or a close-growing thicket, but 
such obstacles would be only an agreeable challenge to the 
energy of good campers, and when a few stones had been 
moved or the trees pruned, would but add to the charm of 
the spot. ; 

So with Milton’s poetry. At first glance it may repulse 
the young reader by obtruding difficulties, but if one 
wrestles with these gallantly, lo, he perceives a miracle. 
They change in his hands into sources of beauty and 
satisfaction. To a person of a modern practical training 
the chief hindrances in the way of an immediate un- 
derstanding are Milton’s free use of allusions to Greek 
mythology, the spare closeness and yet far-reaching sugges- 
tiveness of his language, and a certain conventionality of 
manner characteristic of his time as well as of his personal 
taste. But once these matters are understood one begins 
to taste a genuine pleasure: his intelligence is aroused 
to a keen alertness; his imagination is lured to delightful 
flights; his “‘inner eye” is shown picture after picture in a 
light that lingers to illumine the real world; his spirit 
is refreshed and refined with beauty and truth. Is not 
this pleasure — to have one’s highest faculties aroused, 
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leaping forth to meet those same qualities in Milton? 
And all this happens to music; as the Pied Piper led the 
children dancing after him, so our powers stir and move to 
the music of Milton’s verse. 

A reference to page Ig of the introduction will remind 
us that there was nothing peculiar about Milton’s frequent 
references to Greek myths, for they were in everybody’s 
mind. But perhaps even Shakespeare did not delight in 
their beauty and wonder as did Milton. Let us consider 
here briefly a few of the myths which apparently made an 
especial appeal to him. Foremost of these is the haunting 
legend of Orpheus and Eurydice, to which important refer- 
ences are made in L’ Allegro, I] Penseroso, and Lycidas, 
and the influence of which is shown in Comus. According 
to tradition, Orpheus was one of the earliest poets of Greece 
to whom was anciently attributed a considerable body of 
poetry said to be of surpassing loveliness. However, his 
figure grew shadowy in men’s thoughts and mingled with 
those of the gods, as the ages passed. He was the son of 
Apollo, the god of music and poetry — men said — and of 
Calliope, the Muse of epic poetry. From his father he 
inherited a skill in music almost beyond the imagination to 
conceive. For the strains of his lyre charmed not only 
men and gods, but roused dumb things of earth to de- 
lighted veneration. Thus Shakespeare expresses it in the 
little song in King Henry VIII: 


Orpheus with his lute made trees, 

As the mountain tops that freeze, 
Bow themselves when he did sing; 

To his music plants and flowers 

Ever sprung; as sun and showers 
There had made a lasting spring. 
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Every thing that heard him play, 
Even the billows of the sea, 
Hung their heads, and then lay by. 
In sweet music is such art, 
Killing care and grief of heart 
Fall asleep, or hearing, die. 


With the aid of his lyre Orpheus wooed and won Eurydice 
whom he greatly loved, but at their wedding the torch of 
Hymen smoked, bringing tears to the eyes. In accord with 
this ill omen Eurydice died soon after from the bite of a 
snake. Orpheus poured forth his grief in song, but received 
no comfort from gods or men. Finally, he resolved to seek 
his wife in the lower world. Playing softly on his lyre 
he passed through the Stygian realm until he came to 
Pluto and Proserpine. Before them he sang of his love 
in such tender strains that those hard rulers were softened, 
the ghosts were weeping all about, and even the cheeks 
of the Furies were wet with tears. Pluto, unable to resist 
this appeal, granted his request that Eurydice be permitted 
to return with him, on condition that he should not turn 
around to look at her until they reached the upper air. 

So the return journey through those fearful regions was 
made, Orpheus leading the way and Eurydice following, 
while the hosts of Hell gazed on them with bated breath. 
All the horrors passed, they were approaching light when, 
overcome by fear and longing, Orpheus turned to make sure 
that she was there. And at that look she faded from his 
sight irrecoverably lost. Nor would the guards permit 
him to enter a second time to seek her. Inconsolable with 
a grief caused by his own lack of faith, Orpheus wandered 
through Thracian forests in utter desolation of spirit, 
telling his woe only through the melancholy strains of his 
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music. Thracian women, celebrating the rites of Bacchus 
in wild drunken orgies, besought him to join in their revels. 
In a mad fury at his refusal, they sprang upon him and 
tore him limb from limb. They threw his head and lyre 
into the river Hebrus, down which they floated still 
breathing forth a sad music to the listening shores. The 
fragments of his body are said to have been buried on the 
island of Lesbos. In that lovely spot in the Aegean, 
tradition maintains that the nightingale sings more sadly 
and sweetly than elsewhere in all the world. 

Another myth, which is an especially charming “wonder 
tale” and whose correct interpretation is of importance in 
Comus, is that of Bacchus and the Tyrrhenian pirates. 
It recounts how one day the youthful Bacchus lay sleeping 
on the coast of the island of Dia and was discovered by 
sailors who had gone ashore for fresh water. They judged 
him to be a noble youth and immediately took him on 
board the ship of their master Acetes, planning to sell him 
as a slave in Egypt, for they thought that his rare beauty 
would bring a great price. Acetes, judging this lovely 
youth to be more than mortal, tried to intervene, but they 
heeded neither him nor the sleepy grace of Bacchus who 
gently pleaded with them to restore him to his home in 
Naxos. Instead, with insolent mirth they bore away for 
Egypt, giving the vessel full sail. Suddenly it stopped in 
mid-sea. The sailors took to their oars and pulled with 
all their might, but in vain. A rustling was heard about 
the ship. From the masts sproutings of grapevines leaped, 
in a twinkling twined all about the ship, put forth luscious 
grapes, and filled the air with their fragrance. Ivy flung 
itself about the oars, and a sound of flutes filled the air 
with godlike merriment. The shapes of the sailors changed; 
they sprang into the sea, and swam away as dolphins. 
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“Steer towards Naxos,” said the charming, smiling god to 
Acetes. But, in Milton’s account, that sailing was “as 
the winds listed” and bore them first to Circe’s isle. 

But of all the myths referred to in the poems in this 
volume, the place of honor is given to that of Cupid and 
Psyche. (See Comus, lines 1003-1011.) And this is not 
remarkable, for — though it is not one of the oldest myths, 
but was first told by Apuleius in the second century of our 
era — it has been greatly loved by all who have known it, 
and especially by the poets and artists. The story has 
been beautifully told at length,! but the following is a 
brief outline of it. 

Psyche was the youngest of three lovely daughters of a 
certain king and queen, and her beauty was so rare that 
the people often paid homage to her, forgetting to lay their 
offerings on the altars of Venus. The goddess of beauty, 
offended at this neglect, commanded her son Cupid, the 
god of love, to inspire the girl with a passion for some 
mean, unworthy being. In carrying out his mother’s 
behest Cupid, startled at her loveliness, by mistake 
wounded himself with his arrow soon after it had pierced 
her side, though he remained invisible to her, and was 
filled with an undying love for Psyche. 

Now followed a marvelous experience for the beautiful 
maiden. Her parents were warned by an oracle that she 
was destined for no mortal lover. Her husband, a monster 
whose powers neither gods nor men could withstand, was 
said to await her on the top of the mountain. With dread- 
ful forebodings on the part of all the people, Psyche was 
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1 Cf. the versions by William Morris in The Earthly Paradise, 
Walter Pater in Marius the Epicurean, and Robert Bridges in 
Eros and Psyche. 
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prepared for this strange betrothal, was led to the top of 
the mountain in a procession that seemed funereal, rather 
than like that of a wedding, and there left to her fate. 
Sad and fearful as she was, Psyche was presently lifted 
by the gentle Zephyr and wafted tenderly to a flowery 
valley. It was a place of enchanting beauty. In the midst 
was a wondrous palace, set among gardens and fountains, 
enriched with every imaginable adornment, and provided 
with every conceivable luxury. Invisible servitors cared 
for her every comfort. While she partook of exquisitely 
delicious food, softest music charmed her ears. Here 
Psyche lived as in a dream of happiness, for, though she 
did not see her husband, he came in the dark hours and 
spoke to her with such tender love, that he soon inspired 
a like feeling for himself in her. And then a great longing 
to look upon him seized her, but this Cupid forbade. “I 
would rather thou shouldst love me as an equal,” said he, 
“than adore me as a god.” For a time Psyche was bliss- 
fully content, but presently the thought of her parents and 
her sisters, distressed and ignorant of her fate, disturbed 
all her peace. She finally obtained the unwilling consent 
of her husband that her sisters should be brought to her. 
And soon the obedient Zephyr presented them before her. 
A happy reunion followed, and the sisters were entertained 
with the amazing delights and beauties of Psyche’s abode. 
Soon a bit of envy mingled with their enjoyment of it all, 
and they began to question her about her husband. When 
she finally admitted that she had never seen him, they 
reminded her of the oracle. Probably he was a horrible 
monster, indeed, who would in the end destroy her. They 
advised her to provide herself with a lamp and a sharp 
knife, and to make sure. And so they left her. Thus 
distrust was planted in poor Psyche’s mind and presently 
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she found herself doing as she had been advised. When her 
husband lay in sleep, she tremblingly turned the rays of 
her lamp upon him, and beheld — Love himself, his gently 
smiling lips forming her own name in his slumber. So 
shaken was Psyche with deep emotion that the lamp tilted 
treacherously in her hand, and a burning drop fell on 
Cupid’s shoulder, wakening him. All was sadly clear at 
once. Stopping only for the woeful reproach, “Love can- 
not dwell with suspicion,” Cupid spread his wings and 
left her. 

There followed days of bitter sorrow for Psyche, in 
which she humbly and painfully sought for her lord all 
up and down the ways of the world. Some of the gods 
pitied and aided her, but when she besought help of Venus, 
that outraged goddess laid upon her seemingly impossible 
tasks. All these, however, Psyche meekly attempted to 
perform, even braving the horrible regions of Pluto’s realm 
to fetch a gift for Venus from Proserpine. Meanwhile 
Cupid, heartsick with grief, held far aloof till his wound 
was healed. Then he flew to her relief, gained the aid of 
Jupiter himself, and finally won the consent even of his 
mother for their reunion on Olympus. There arrived, 
Psyche was offered a cup of Ambrosia by the king of 
Heaven himself, and entered into eternal joy as the wife 
of the god of love. 

Even the barest recounting of these immortal tales 
reveals the secret of their charm — imaginative beauty. 
One need not look for more in them, and yet there is more 
—an interpretation of life in its relation to the great 
invisible forces which seem to control men’s destinies. 
The Orpheus myth is an allegory of the power of music, 
or of poetry. Orpheus himself is the archetype of the 
poets and musicians, and his name is sacred to all who 
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revere their calling. The myth of Cupid and Psyche, too, 
is obviously allegorical, the tale of the human soul, “the 
pilgrim heart,” in its quest for love. All the great love 
stories of the world are but echoes of it. 

Now when a reference is made to one of these stories, 
the effect is evidently not the same as if one spoke, say, 
of a table, or a pine tree, or even of a sunset. No, such 
words as his half-regained Eurydice instantly flash an 
ancient magic light on the matter in hand, tune the spirit 
to a harmony with an immortal grief, and enlarge the very 
outlook of the mind. That is true, of course, only if one 
understands and appreciates the reference. 

How shall a modern reader, particularly one who has 
not a background of classical studies, get into that at- 
mosphere of the imaginative Greeks which seems to linger 
about Milton’s verse? I cannot say exactly. One pupil 
will find the most satisfactory way to take such a book as 
Gayley’s Classic Myths and read tale after tale until he 
gets so into the spirit of it that the gods of Greece begin 
to come alive and cast their spell upon him. Another 
will begin with Milton’s life and follow him as closely as 
may be up to the time of writing the poems. Yet another 
will begin directly with the poems. Taking L’ Allegro, 
for instance, one may go rapidly through it for the general 
impression it makes till he finds the key to it in the last 
two lines. Then at his leisure he may fill in the gaps in 
his understanding, and in his pleasure, as he discovers 
them. But sooner or later one wishes to fill them in. 
Otherwise he is not reading what John Milton wrote. 

However, after all this emphasis has been laid on the 
importance of Greek myths in these poems, it must be 
admitted that they supply merely illustrative material. 
The main business of the poems is with Milton’s own world 
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of thought, fancy, and experience. The realm of books 
is familiar territory to him, and he invites us to accompany 
him thither in such a passage as [7 Penseroso, 85-120. We 
find it infinitely interesting to do so, for he naturally sought 
out the immortals, and the authors he loved are as noble 
and as inspiring to us as to him. An artist himself, how he 
thrilled at a great work of art! The architect, the sculptor, 
the musician, the dramatist — they were all his brethren, 
and their good work filled him with “ecstasy.” It may 
be that reading his poetry will similarly widen the range 
of our own pleasures. 

The matter of the poems, however, does not lie wholly 
in the regions of thought and imagination, or of their 
mistress, art. One is.continually conscious of a background 
of country scenes; or of the fact that, as a scholar would 
say, the poems have a “pastoral” quality. With Milton 
we wander through English lanes, or the cathedral aisles 
of a great forest; we breathe the fragrant air, watch the 
work or play about us, listen to the birds, regard the flowers, 
the trees, the streams, the clouds, the stars, the “wandering 
moon,” the “great sun,” and all the variations of shower 
and shining. This is merely saying that Milton was 
writing out of his own experience, picturing the objects his 
eyes dwelt upon with greatest pleasure, and, perchance, help- 
ing us to realize the serene and uplifting power of nature. 

Said Sir Walter Raleigh of Milton’s language, “Every 
word is of value. There is no mortar between the stones. 
. . . To drop a word, or slur it over is to take a stone from 
an arch.” And, indeed, the modern student feels the need 
at first of watching lest he do just this thing. An archaic 
word like yclept is not likely to escape his attention. But 
one needs to guard against reading over with facile inat- 
tention such words as uncouth (L’ Allegro, 5), or idle 
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(I/ Penseroso, 5) in which it is necessary to sense the original 
meaning. Again, if we question such an expression as, 
“To bear the lark begin his flight,” or YFonson’s learned 
sock, we find that Milton’s spareness of language weights 
the lines with rich and interesting meaning. Following 
him closely, we may taste the pleasure there is in getting 
the fine flavor of a word by distinguishing it from similar 
ones, as for instance the word buxom (L’ Allegro, 24). 
Certainly our imagination may not be idle as we read. 
It must help us to catch the pictures suggested by such 
expressions as well-trod stage, basks at the fire, to bed they 
creep, towered cities, and numberless others. The imagina- 
tion, too, must be on the alert to detect lurking figures, 
as when Milton says that certain eyes “rain influence,” 
or the cock “his matin rings”; for, while we are all too 
familiar with eyes “as bright as stars,” we may not so 
quickly as a seventeenth century reader compare eyes 
with stars in “influence,” or, so surely as they, think of 
one of the earliest sounds of the countryside as being the 
monastery bell summoning the devout to ‘“‘matins,” or 
early prayers. 

Yes, the texture of these poems is very rich and closely 
woven, like some choice bit of tapestry. The reader is 
“surrounded with sense”; he finds “no lazy intervals.” 
So well is his study rewarded that sometimes, on turning 
from Milton to the verse of a minor poet, the student feels 
a certain distaste, a sense of vague emptiness. “What 
shall I do with it?” he complains. “After Milton, it seems 
to have nothing in it.” Milton does, indeed, give us a very 
high standard of poetry (though the lesser writers know 
how to capture our affection, too). Not only has he much 
to say to us, but his craftsmanship a as. a poet approaches 
perfection. 
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The form, for instance, of L’ Allegro and Il] Penseroso 
is so perfectly suited to them that it is difficult to consider 
it apart from the matter. It suggests at once that they 
are companion poems, complementing each other. There 
is an obvious plan in each corresponding to that in the 
other, but by no means with mechanical closeness. It 
is a part of the pleasure of intelligent study to work that 
out for oneself, and an editor has no business suggesting 
his idea of it. Similarly one wishes to form one’s own 
opinion as to what Milton’s main purpose was in writ- 
ing the poems, and as to whether he was himself both 
L’Allegro and I] Penseroso, or whether they are simply 
ideal figures. 

A few words as to the verse may not come amiss. With 
the exception of the first ten lines of each poem, L’ Allegro 
and J/ Penseroso are written for the most part in iambic 
tetrameter lines arranged in couplets. The first ten lines, 
it will be observed, are iambic trimeter alternating with 
pentameter. The rhyme scheme, somewhat irregular, 
may be indicated with letters to symbolize each sound 
as follows: abbacddeec. 

In the main body of each poem there are many vari- 
ations from the regular iambic tetrameter. Sometimes a 
trochee is substituted for the initial iambus, as in the 
second line of the following couplet: 


And sto/ried win /dows rich /ly dight, 

Casting | a dim / reli/gious light. 
In a very few cases the whole line becomes trochaic, as in 
the following: 


Zephyr, / with Au/rora / playing, 
As he ff met her / once a/maying. 
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But by far the most common variation, and one which 
gives a most effective change in the rhythmical effect, is 
the omission of the first unaccented syllable of the line, 
thus forming a ¢runcated line, as in the second line of 
the following couplet: 


And oft / as if / her head / she bowed, 
U Stoop /ing through ie fleec/y cloud. 


But in addition to the rhythmical effects produced by 
the meter, and the harmonies of rhyme, there is a beautiful 
melody in Milton’s verse which closely reflects the changing 
mood. Undoubtedly he chooses words first for their 
meaning, but next for their sound. See how the verse 
dances in the following lines, largely through the effect 
of the short vowels in the line, while the long ones at the 
end suggest a turn or pause in the dance: 

Come, and trip it as you go, 
On the light fantastic toe; ° 


On the other hand, observe how the exalted mood of 
serene peace is somehow conveyed to one by the long, 
or open, vowels and the quiet consonants of the following 
lines: 

Thee, chauntress, oft the woods among 

I woo, to hear thy even-song; 

And, missing thee, I walk unseen 

On the dry, smooth-shaven green, 

To behold the wandering moon, 

Riding near her highest noon. 


In the following line from Lycidas note the melodious 
effect of the alternation of short, or closed vowels, with 
long and open ones: 


While the still morn went out with sandals gray. 
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Occasionally Milton makes use of alliteration, but seldom 
of onomatopoeia, evidently preferring less obvious effects 
such as those mentioned above. 

In Comus and Lycidas the student will find opportuni- 
ties for the wider study of poetic technique. In Comus 
blank verse is used for the most part, though occasionally 
the tetrameter couplet is employed for obvious reasons, 
and in the lyrics the poet uses a variety of effects. The 
form of Lycidas is unique and especially beautiful. The 
meter, it will be seen, is iambic pentameter, with an occa- 
sional trimeter. The irregular rhyme arrangement varied 
by verses without rhyme, and the loose grouping of the 
lines, so different from any conventional stanza, serve to 
reflect remarkably the rise and fall of emotion. 

The more carefully we study such details the more we 
appreciate Milton’s mastery of his art. And reading his 
life, we know that this careful workmanship was an essen- 
tial element of the man Milton. Because he loved beauty, 
truth, and honor, he had to work in that sincere way, 
sparing no pains to express himself perfectly. Perhaps 
that last phrase gives the key to all the pleasure we may 
have in our work, What is it we seek in a book, in a poem? 
Is it not to get in touch with the spirit of the man behind 
the book? What manner of friend may we find in the 
young John Milton who wrote these poems? With what 
thoughts, what emotions does he look forward to life? 
With what manner of training and experience is he 
equipped? What principles, what ideals, what enthusi- 
asms, what tastes will influence him? Let us see. 


NOTES 


SONNETS 


Milton wrote eighteen English sonnets and several in 
Italian. Those which are most often read and quoted 
belonged to the middle period of his life. It was of those 
later ones that Wordsworth was thinking probably when 
he wrote of the sonnet: 

When a damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 
The Thing became a trumpet; whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains — alas, too few! 


However, the two included here were written during the 
period with which we are concerned, and have a decided 
charm and interest of their own. Perhaps the charm lies 
chiefly in the very youthful feeling of the poems. Under 
the boyish stiffness and conventionality of the first sonnet 
one feels a gentle ardor and eager response to beauty and 
emotion, while the modest uncertainty of the second 
makes us recognize the same sincere spirit that we find 
in the other poems. The young Milton avows himself 
a disciple of love and of poetry but his ideals are high; 
he is not sure that he is ready for either. Yet of this he is 
certain: when he is worthy, he will follow both. 

Much interest attaches also to Milton’s use of this 
poetic form. A sonnet is a lyric of a rather difficult struc- 
ture, expressing in fourteen iambic pentameter lines 
a complete thought, or an emotion. Sir Thomas Wyatt 
and the Earl of Surrey are usually accredited with having 
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introduced it into England in the time of Henry VIII. 
At any rate the form was used by them and it very soon 
became popular. The English writers, at first, did not 
follow closely the Italian rhyme arrangement of the sonnet 
for, whereas the Italians used only four or five rhymes in 
a sonnet, Shakespeare, for instance, frequently used seven. 
It will be recalled, perhaps, that he usually arranged the 
fourteen lines in three quatrains and a concluding couplet, 
the rhyme arrangement often being abab, cdcd, 
eteiog g- 

Milton, however, who was a very thorough Italian 
scholar, returned to the Italian form and followed it very 
closely, apparently because he felt a superior charm in it. 
While the Elizabethan sonnet was usually a love poem, 
Milton followed the Italians in introducing other themes. 
Indeed, no one of his sonnets is strictly a love poem. But 
particularly he followed their rhyme arrangement, never 
using more than five rhymes, and in nine of his sonnets 
using only four. In only one, that on Cromwell, did he use 
the concluding couplet. Milton did not attempt to make 
a distinct turn of the thought at the end of the first eight 
lines, or octave; and, in fact, the idea that it was an Italian 
rule to do so is of comparatively recent origin.! In the 
two sonnets here given you will observe that the rhyme 
arrangement of the first is abbaabba, cdcdcd, 
while that of the second is abbaabba,cdedce. 
That is, Milton uses two quatrains with inverted rhymes, 
and only two sounds for the octave. For the six lines, or 
sestet, he uses only two rhymes in the first sonnet, and 
three in the second. Many of the later masters of the 


1 Cf. The Sonnets of Milton with Introduction and Notes, by 
John S. Smart. Glasgow, 1921. 
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sonnet have followed Milton in adhering to the Italian 
model, rather than the Elizabethan. 


To THE NIGHTINGALE 


There is no way of determining just when this sonnet 
was written, but the fact that Milton placed it first has 
led to the conclusion that it preceded the second in time, 
and was therefore written while he was still a student at 
Cambridge. Certainly he would have been almost certain 
to hear nightingales at Cambridge. 

1. On yon bloomy spray. Note how this phrase gives 
the feeling of spring which is characteristic of the poem. 

4. The jolly hours. Cf. Comus, 986. Folly evidently 
has here something of its original meaning of handsome, 
or comely. So Spenser says of the Red Crosse Knight, 


“ Full jolly knight he seemd” — 


but adds a moment after that he was “too solemne sad.” 

5-7. Milton refers here to an old superstition that 
it was a good omen for a lover to hear the nightingale be- 
fore the cuckoo. 

Thy liquid notes. Cf. I] Penseroso, 56-64, and note. 

9. Rude bird of hate. The cuckoo. Another reference 
to the old superstition which was quite forgotten by later 
poets who have praised the cuckoo highly. Cf. Words- 
worth’s To The Cuckoo, and his reference to it in The 
Solitary Reaper. 


On His Havinc ARRIVED AT THE AGE 
OF TWENTY-THREE 


The title gives the date of this sonnet, that is, his twenty- 
third birthday, December 9, 1631, not many months before 
his leaving Cambridge with his degree of M.A. The 


of 
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_ manuscript is among those in Trinity College Library, 
Cambridge, where it is inserted in a letter to a friend. 
This friend, whose name is not known, had remonstrated 
with Milton for continuing an apparently aimless course 
of study instead of going into the church, or at least taking 

_ up some active mode of life. The letter acknowledges 
gratefully the interest of his friend and explains why he 
hesitates to enter the church. “That you may see,” he 
says, ‘‘that I am something suspicious of myself, and do 
take notice of a certain belatedness in me, I am the bolder 
to send you some of my nightward thoughts some little 
while ago, because they come in not altogether unfitly, 
made up in a Petrarchian stanza, which I told you of.” 
And then he copies the sonnet, the letter evidently having 
been written some time after the sonnet was composed. 

4. No bud or blossom. Yet two years before Milton 
had written the beautiful ode On The Morning of Christ's 
Nativity, considered by some the finest ode in the English 
language. That was the year when the portrait which is 
the frontispiece of this volume was made. However, even 

in Lycidas which was written six years later, in 1637, 
you will find in lines 3-5 a similar expression of a feeling 
of immaturity, unripeness. One who studies his life care- 
fully must come to the conclusion that this feeling was due 
to his very high conception of the poet’s art, and to his 
ability to judge his own work very coolly. It is remarkable 
so soon after this to find the finished style of the four chief 
poems of this volume. 

5. My semblance might deceive. I look younger than 
Iam. Many years afterwards Milton wrote, “Though 
I am more than forty years old, there is scarcely any one 
to whom I do not appear ten years younger than I 


> 


am. 
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8. More timely-happy spirits. Favored mortals whose 
inward growth keeps pace with their years. 

10. Even. Proportioned to, adequate. 

13-14. It is impressive to find in this youthful sonnet 
the spirit of sincere devoutness which is echoed again 
with such touching resignation in his sonnets On bis 
Blindness and his second to Cyriack Skinner, number 
XXII. Early in life, apparently, Milton was beginning 
to sense Dante’s key to the mystery of life, “In His will 
is our peace.” 

On SHAKESPEARE 


(1630) 

These lines first appeared, anonymously, in the Second 
Folio edition of Shakespeare’s Plays, published in London, 
in 1632. The two famous pieces on Shakespeare by Ben 
Jonson and other commendatory verses which had appeared 
in the First Folio were repeated, but these lines and two 
other short pieces were added. How they came to be 
added it is not known, but it is extremely interesting to 
find Milton’s first appearance in print thus in connection 
with Ben Jonson in his devoted praise of the great Shake- 
speare. They had been written, as Milton himself indi- 
cated, two years before. Masson makes the suggestion 
that Milton probably ‘“‘wrote the lines in a copy of the 
First Folio Shakespeare in his possession, and furnished 
them thence to the publisher of the, Second Folio.” 

The lines of course do not constitute a sonnet — it 
is easy to see why. 

2. Labor of an age in piléd stones. Milton’s question 
has suggested the possibility that there may have been 
talk of a great monument to Shakespeare in London at 
this time. 
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4, Star-ypointing. Pointing towards the stars. Milton 
allows himself the license of prefixing the present participle 
with the y which was properly used only with the past. 

8. Livelong. Entire, complete. In the Second Folio 
the word /asting was used in place of this. 

9. To the shame of slow-endeavoring art. Surely a 
reflection of Milton’s own experience, which recalls the 
second sonnet. 

10. Thy easy numbers. Cf. L’ dllegro, 133-134. “A 
reference to Shakespeare’s extreme ease and fluency in 
composition, as attested by his fellow-players Heminge and 
Condell, the editors of the First Folio: “His mind and hand 
went together: And what he thought he uttered with that 
easiness that we have scarce received from him a blot in 
his papers.’ Ben Jonson adverts to the same. ‘I re- 
member, he says in his Discoveries, ‘the players have often 
mentioned it as an honor to Shakespeare that, in his 
writing, whatsoever he penned, he never blotted out a line. 
My answer had been, would he had blotted out a thousand! 
Which they thought a malevolent speech. I had not told 
posterity this, but for their ignorance who chose that cir- 
cumstance to commend their friend by wherein he most 
faulted, and to justify mine own candor. For I loved the 
man, and do honor his memory, on this side idolatry, as 
much as any. He was indeed honest, and of an open and 
free nature; had an excellent phantasy, brave notions, 
and gentle expressions; wherein he flowed with that 
facility that sometimes it was necessary he should be 
- stopped.’”” Masson. 

Did Milton agree with Ben Jonson? 

ii. Unvalued. Invaluable. 

12. Delphic lines. Lines seeming weighted with truth 
like the pronouncements of the oracle of Apollo at Delphi. 
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14. Dost make us marble with too much conceiving. 
Makes us think so intently that we become as motion- 
less as statues. That is, Shakespeare’s readers are his true 
monument. Cf. J/ Penseroso, 41-42. 


NOTES 


L’ALLEGRO 


L’Allegro. An Italian word meaning “the cheerful man.” 

1. Hence. What is the corresponding word in line 11? 
Why is Melancholy /oathéa? What devices does Milton 
use to convey L’Allegro’s feeling to the reader? 

2. Cerberus. Pluto’s monstrous three-headed dog that 
guarded the entrance to Hades, less hostile to those enter- 
ing than to those attempting to leave that gloomy realm. 
Why would L’Allegro think of Melancholy as having such 
terrible parents? 

8. Stygian. Near the dreadful river Styx. 

4, What were the horrid shapes? 

5. Find. Notice the mood of the verb. Who is ad- 
dressed? Uncouth is used in its original sense, “unknown.” 

10. Cimmerian. The Greeks spoke of this land as away 
off at the edge of the world, forever clouded by mists and 
darkness. How thoroughly does L’Allegro wish to banish 
Melancholy? 

How do the first ten lines form an appropriate intro- 
duction to the poem? What color predominates in the 
pictures suggested in these lines? How many times do 
you have it definitely suggested? 

12. Yclept. “Called,” an early English past participle. 
The y is a survival of the ge which was in Anglo-Saxon 
the sign of the past participle as it still is in German. 
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Euphrosyne. Mirth, one of the three Graces, the other 
two being Aglaia (Splendor) and Thalia (Bloom). 

13. Heart-easing. Notice the delightful aptness of this 
epithet. 

17. As some sager sing. Wiser poets. The poets 
differed as to the parentage of this lovely trio. Homer 
thought they were the daughters of Zeus and Hera; Hesiod 
said that Jove and Eurynome were their parents. It was 
a late writer who suggested that a descent from Venus, 
the beautiful goddess of love, and Bacchus, the merry god 
of wine and revelry, must account for all their charms. 
Why does Milton prefer to think of Mirth as the daughter 
of the west wind (Zephyr) and the dawn (Aurora)? 

19-20. Notice the airy lightness of the trochaic move- 
ment in these lines. 

24. Buxom, blithe, and debonair. These words suggest 
the complete happiness of Mirth. The first in its original 
meaning (from Anglo-Saxon 4ugan, to bow or bend) 
suggests litheness, a perfect physical well-being; the 
second, deep joy of the heart; the third (from the Old 
French de bon aire), kindly, happy manners. That is 
Mirth, then, happy through and through. And it is she 
whom L’Allegro summons to possess his joyful mood. 

25-35. Mirth is asked to bring her full train of natural 
attendants: Jest, Jollity, Sport, Laughter, and Liberty. 
Which ones does Milton picture most vividly? Could you 
give certain directions to an artist for drawing the others? 
Is it sober, staid pleasure that L’Allegro desires? What 
more should you require for a time of merriment? 

26. Jest and youthful Jollity. How would you dis- 
tinguish one from the other? Why not apply the epithet 
youthful to Jest? 

27. Quips. Short, witty sayings. 
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Cranks. Odd turns of expression. 

Wanton wiles. Merry tricks. Which would supply each 

of these — Jest or Jollity? 

28. See how suggestive this line is of the appearance of 
a happily chosen merry company. Each one is gaily 
welcomed and glad to join the group. No gioomy, anxious, 
solitary spirit belongs here. 

29. Hebe. The beautiful cup-bearer to the gods. What 
kind of smiles would they, then, be? 

31. What kind of remarks is wrinkled Care prone to 
make? And with what sort of rejoinder would Sport 
deride him? 

33-34. Lines famous for their perfection and therefore 
often quoted. Why fantastic toe? 

36. Why is Liberty thought of as a mountain nymph? 
Why is she led in Mirth’s right hand? 

38. Admit me. L’Allegro, or Milton himself in a cheer- 
ful mood. 

40. Unreprovéd. Unreprovable, innocent. The colon 
suggests the enumeration of pleasures which, commencing 
at this point, fill, indeed, the rest of the poem. Beginning 
before dawn, these delights fill a long, ideal holiday, longer 
than any actual day could ever be. L’Allegro is perfectly 
free, even of the restrictions of time and of ordinary human 
powers. 

41. Much depends on starting a’ day right. Modern 
city dwellers are often roused by. sounds which do not 
inspire a serenely happy mood. What of the effect upon 
one’s disposition and imagination of an alarm clock, 
factory whistles, the clang of trolley cars, or even the rattle 
of the beneficent, necessary milkman’s cart? Do you agree 
with Milton that an ideal day had better begin in the 
country? 
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To hear. You would expect to see, perhaps. The 
average American needs to be reminded that the English 
skylark, upon springing from its nest on the ground, be- 
gins to sing a joyous song, that it often soars out of sight, 
and sings continually until it again seeks the nest which it 
can 

drop into at will, 
Those quivering wings composed, that music still! 


Hence the flight can be followed by the ear, though not 
always by the eye. Probably no bird, unless it be the 
nightingale, has set so many poets singing as has the sky- 
lark — from Shakespeare’s 


Hark! hark! The lark at heaven’s gate sings, 
And Phoebus ’gins arise. 


to Wordsworth’s and Shelley’s lyrics To 4 Skylark. Read 
Shelley’s 


Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass. 


and judge whether the beginning of L’Allegro’s day was 
a pleasure. 

45. Then to come. Roused by the inspiriting song of 
the lark, L’Allegro rises and greets the sweet morning 
from his window, and eagerly notes the cheerful stirrings 
about his country home. It has, indeed, been often sug- 
gested that he was already up and out of doors when he 
heard the lark, and that he comes to the window from the 
outside to greet those within. That procedure hardly 
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seems so probable to the present editor as the one sug- 
gested above. However, each reader may interpret for 
himself. 

46. At my window. What sort of window do you 
imagine? In fact, what sort of house do you fancy? 

48. Eglantine. Another name for the sweetbrier. 
Possibly Milton applies it to the honeysuckle. 

49-52. How does the cock give L’Allegro pleasure? 
Do you remember that Hawthorne found chickens very 
interesting? Edmond Rostand so enjoyed watching the 
barnyard fowls of his country home that he made Chante- 
cler the hero of the play of that name. His Chantecler 
felt a great responsibility in life; in fact, he believed that 
he must faithfully sing his morning song and that other- 
wise the sun might not rise. The tragedy came when, on 
a day, he slept late and found the sun arisen without the 
aid of his summons. Did Milton perceive anything of 
this sort in the cock? 

50. What is the comparison suggested by the metaphor? 

53. Oft listening. The infinitives, to live, to bear, to 
come after admit me, now give place to the present parti- 
ciple, thus varying the form in which L’Allegro’s pleasures 
are introduced. Why would it be pleasurable to hear, 
or see, a hunting party setting forth? 

54. What figure here? 

56. Hoar hill. Why oar? What season of the year 
do you think it is? Cf. lines 66, 88 and 89. 

56. High wood. Tall trees, or trees in a high place? 

57-62. L’Allegro strides along a well-known lane, seek- 
ing some favorite vantage point whence to watch the sun- 
rise. Is he rewarded? What spot in New England do 
people seek out in vacation time from which to observe 
this daily miracle? 
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58. Hedgerow elms. Great elms growing out of the 
hedges and following the lines of the hedges, a character- 
istic feature of the English landscape. 

62. Liveries dight. Dressed in his livery. The figure 
so happily carried out begins with what word? 

63-68. Delightful pictures of country life. What direc- 
tions would you give an artist for drawing each one? 
Compare these sketches again with early morning scenes 
in the city. Would there be the same ‘pleasure in seeing 
people go about their work there? 

66. The mower whets his scythe. A sound not so often 
heard in these later days, even in England. Perhaps some 
have never heard it. Are you sure that you get the picture 
of the mower doing this? What pleasure here? The sound 
is sometimes more sharp than musical. Was it thrilling 
because more rarely heard than the others, and because it 
announced the fact that the high tide of the year was at 
hand — haying time? 

67. Tells his tale. Counts his sheep. Early morning is 
not story-telling time. The title of what official in a bank 
reminds us that #o ¢e// originally meant ¢o count? 

69-90. At what sort of place has L’Allegro arrived, 
which gives him new pleasures? Wave you ever sought a 
similar experience yourself? 

71. Fallows gray. Usually applied to plowed land that 
has not been seeded. Milton here seems to extend it to 
pasture land. 

72. Nibbling flocks. Try to find another epithet that 
will fit as well, as for instance: grazing, feeding, browsing, 
eating, munching. 

73. Undoubtedly the region about Horton suggested 
many of the details of these pictures, but this line em- 
phasizes the fact that Milton is recounting the pleasures 
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of an ideal day, and feels entirely at liberty to insert ideal 
elements into his landscape. There are no mountains in 
sight from the neighborhood of Horton. 

74, Laboring. What does it suggest? ‘ 

75. Trim. An epithet which could not be applied to all 
meadows in America. What does it bring into the picture? 
Notice the meaning of the word pied. 

76. Cf. page 25 of the Introduction. 

77. Windsor Castle was the most notable feature in the 
landscape from the road leading west, and could be seen 
when one was only a few rods out of Horton village. One 
could keep it in view on a very long walk, the picture 
changing as one passed. Always, however, one would see 
towers and battlements. It was built by William the 
Conqueror and has been the chief residence of the sover- 
eigns of England for 850 years. What sort of interest 
would it add to the scene? 

79. Where perhaps some beauty lies. Even now the 
interest is immediately quickened when the flag flying 
above the castle indicates that the court is in residence. 

80. Cynosure. The center of attraction. Cynosure was 
the Greek name for the constellation of the Lesser Bear 
in which is the pole star, the guide of ancient mariners, and 
a star which everyone looks for now. 

81-90. The contrast is pleasant. See how complete the 
picture is. The proper names are taken from Greek 
pastoral poetry. Would it have been better if Milton had 
used ordinary English names: Dick, Tom, Ben, and Jim? 
Shakespeare did, you remember, in his Winter. Look it 
up in the Golden Treasury or Oxford Book of English Verse, 
and compare the effect of the names there used. By what 
words does Milton suggest that life is attractive in cottage 
as well as in castle? Thomas Campion thought that per- 
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haps happiness was more secure among the simple folk. 
Look again in the Golden Treasury for his Fortunati 
Nimium, “Jack and Joan they think no ill.” 

91. The whole morning has been passed out of doors, 
and now a special pleasure occurs to L’Allegro. Notice 
the original meaning of secure, without care. It gives the 
atmosphere of the entire passage which recounts the holi- 
day delights of merry England. The fun is not merely 
unchecked; it is encouraged. Old as well as young come 
forth to play, and perhaps some Squire Bracebridge, or 
Master Simon sees to it that none of the proper rites of 
mirth are left out. 

92. Upland hamlets. “Little villages among the slopes, 
away from the river meadows and the haymaking.” 
Masson. 

93. Bells ring round. The bells of one village? Or is 
the whole countryside echoing with merry jubilation? 

94. Rebecks. Pear-shaped instruments, the earliest 
forms of the violin, having one, two, or three strings. In 
the Winston Simplified Dictionary you will find an illus- 
tration of one with three strings, and in The Standard 
Dictionary one with one string. 

96. Checkered. This word is characteristic of Milton’s 
diction because it is so very suggestive. What does it tell 
you about the day, about the place? 

98. Sunshine holiday. Cf. Comus, line 959. Of course 
sunshine is used for sunshiny and is an adjective. No 
wonder the expression pleased Milton; for the workaday 
world it suggests the perfection of satisfaction. 

99. What does /ivelong add to the idea of a holiday? 

100-114. The holiday evening has new delights, chief 
of which is story-telling. Picture the group. Why would 
L’Allegro love to watch their faces and listen to the stories? 
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There are two who have had especially thrilling experi- 
ences, be and she. Is it any wonder that the others crept 
to bed rather fearfully after hearing such direct testimony 
of the powers of the little people? Have you ever tried to 
tell some wonder tale to an evening party, and in spite of 
all your art found that it quite failed of its proper effect? 
Why was it? Has the world lost something since Milton’s 
time? What did Peter Pan think about the fairies? 
102. Fairy Mab. According to Mercutio in Romeo 
and Fuliet, I, 4, 
She comes 

In shape no bigger than an agate stone 

On the forefinger of an alderman, 

Drawn with a team of little atomies 

Over men’s noses as they lie asleep: 

Her wagon-spokes made of long spinners’ legs; 

The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers; 

Her traces, of the smallest spider’s web; 

Her collars, of the moonshine’s watery beams. 


But you will want to read the whole delightful account. 
Ben Jonson also wrote of her, at the beginning of his 
masque, The Satyr, as follows: 


This is Mab, the mistress Fairy, 

That doth nightly rob the dairy, 

And she can hurt or help the churning, 
As she please, without discerning; 


She that pinches country wenches 

If they rub not clean their benches, 
And with sharper nails remembers 
When they rake not up their embers; 
But, if so they chance to feast her, 
In a shoe she drops a tester. 
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Junkets. Simple custards, or cream cheese. 

103. Was she a good housekeeper? Who pinched her, 
and why? 

104. Friar’s lantern. There was a fairy known as Friar 
Rush, but Milton seems to have in mind the one called 
Jack-o’-Lantern, or Will-o’-the-Wisp who mischievously 
danced before travelers until they followed his tiny light, 
and then, flitting away over dangerous marshes, lured 
them to disaster. What probably gave rise to the 
myth? 

105. The drudging goblin. Robin Goodfellow, the 
masculine counterpart of Queen Mab, who sometimes 
played mischievous tricks on the farm workers, but who 
for a kindly offering of cream would sometimes perform a 
marvelous service, such as the one indicated in the poem. 
He was no “tricksy Ariel,” or dainty Puck, but a veritable 
country bumpkin of a fairy. By what words does Milton 
indicate this? What do the words shadowy, basks, and 
flings suggest? 

114. His matin rings. What comparison is implied 
in this metaphor? 

116. Notice the alliteration. What aspect of country 
life is indicated? Read aloud this whole passage (lines g1- 
116) as effectively as you can. Try to show the varying 
fancies and emotions. Do not read rapidly, but be sure 
that you give every consonant and every vowel its full 
value, for there is music here if you can catch it. 

117. Towered cities please us then. The country folk 
have had a whole long holiday, and retire in measureless 
content; but L’Allegro knows a world of joy which is 
closed to their uncultivated minds. He wishes to consort 
with his own kind, with the best minds, the liveliest spirits 
of the age, to taste the more intellectual pleasures of the 
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city. Here Milton, the city-bred man, speaks. Masson 
thinks that he does not refer to going to the city, but to 
reading of such delights as the city afforded. If, however, 
one keeps in mind the fact that this is not an actual but 
an ideal day, long enough for whatever the heart may de- 
sire, there can be no objection to taking Milton at his word 
and following him into the busy hum of men. What 
probably suggested the epithet towered to Milton? Would 
he have been as likely to use it had he been living in the 
city at the time? 

119-124. Milton was born a little late to see the tourna- 
ments in all their gorgeousness, as in the days of Elizabeth. 
Why would it have been a great pleasure to witness one? 
What events today would most nearly correspond to a 
tournament? Which do you think would give greater 
pleasure? 

120. Weeds of peace. Garments. The tournament 
was only mock warfare. 

122. Rain influence. Ladies’ eyes are often compared 
to the stars in radiance. Is the comparison implied here 
a greater compliment? 

124. To win her grace. To win the favor of the “Queen 
of love and beauty.” 

125. There let Hymen oft appear. Hymen was the god 
of marriage. You remember he appears in ds You Like 
It, as he was often introduced in masques. A splendid 
court wedding was welcomed in the cities, for it was at- 
tended by elaborate entertainments and more or less gen- 
eral holiday-making. 

127. Pomp, and feast, and revelry. This and the 
following line suggest some of the pleasures afforded by 
such an occasion as the marriage of a prince or princess. 
What should you think of as constituting the pomp should 
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a member of the royal family be married now in West- 
minster Abbey? We can with comparative ease imagine 
the feasting, but hardly the universal, whole-souled fun 
which the word reve/ry implied in the days of Elizabeth 
and James. It is a question whether we know how to be 
so merry. Sports coming under this head were planned, 
but were informal. 

128. With mask and antique pageantry. The masque 
was an elaborate dramatic entertainment, the nature of 
which you have an opportunity to learn in studying Comus. 
It was the favorite form of court entertainment from the 
later days of Elizabeth through the reigns of James I 
and Charles I. Ben Jonson wrote Hymenaei to celebrate 
a wedding. Many masques were written for occasions 
which had an important political or diplomatic significance, 
as was Comus. The pageant has been revived more or less 
of late years. It presents an elaborate spectacle, sometimes 
a series of tableaux with little or no speaking. The 
antique pageants were sometimes presented on moving 
stages, thus forming a very elaborate procession. 

129. Such sights as. That is, the masque and pageant 
presented the very stuff of dreams, at least such dreams as 
a poet might have. How would a youthful poet of the 
Renaissance fancy the streams were haunted? 

131. Well-trod stage. All of the entertainments hither- 
to mentioned were given by amateur performers. Now 
Milton turns to the regular theater where there were 
excellent professional actors. 

132. Sock. A low-heeled shoe (soccus) worn by the 
actors in a Greek comedy; whereas in tragedy the buskin, 
a high-heeled shoe, was worn. By metonymy sock is 
used for comedy. Why would L’Allegro prefer this form 
of drama? 
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132-134. Ben Jonson was Shakespeare’s most noted 
contemporary in the writing of drama. He was still living 
when Milton wrote these lines, had been poet laureate 
since 1619, and was generally venerated as the foremost 
man of letters of the age. He was /earned, and admitted 
the great disadvantage of Shakespeare’s knowing “small 
Latin and less Greek.” He wrote with the rules of classic 
drama constantly in mind, and sometimes rather labori- 
ously collected the material for his comedies, as for in- 
stance The Alchemist which contains within its scenes 
practically the whole vocabulary of Alchemy, as well as 
the ideas concerning it. In contrast to this scholarly 
method of composition Milton emphasizes the spontaneity 
and freshness of Shakespeare’s genius. Turn again to his 
lines on Shakespeare on page 37. What plays of Shake- 
speare would L’Allegro enjoy most? 

136-150. Still another and supreme delight L’Allegro 
craves — music. See the introduction, page 6, and note 
whence came Milton’s fondness for music. 

135. Ever. Not merely at the end of the day. 

Eating cares. The Latin poet Horace had used this 
expression curas edaces. Why do you think Milton liked 
it? 

136. Lydian airs. The three chief “modes” of Greek 
music were the Phrygian, said to be loud and lively; the 
Dorian, dignified and stately; and the Lydian, soft and 
sweet. Cf. Lycidas, 189. 

137. Can you think of an Flizabethan song which might 
suit this demand of L’ Allegro? 

138. Does music affect everyone in the same way? 
What is a meeting soul? 

141, Notice that the adjectives mean the opposite 
of the nouns, as if he had said, beedless beed and care- 
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less care. The Greeks called such a construction oxy- 
moron. How does this line describe the art of a supreme 
musician? 

143. What are the chains that keep the soul of harmony 
hidden from most of us? 

145-150. How does this reference to the story of 
Orpheus help us to understand what exquisite music 
L’Allegro craved? Why golden slumber? The Elysian 
fields were the abode of the blessed after death, and in 
them bloomed the asphodel. Explain quite, and balf- 
regained. 

151-152. These delights. Compare the closing lines 
of Marlowe’s The Passionate Shepherd to bis Love: 


If these delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me and be my Love. 


Consider the delights of L’Allegro. How far would your 
tastes differ from Milton’s, or the opportunities of our day 
from those of his time? 


NOTES 


Ix PENSEROSO 


Il Penseroso. An Italian expression meaning “the 
thoughtful man.” 

1-10. Notice the close parallelism with L’ 4/legro, and 
the complete contrast. In a serious mood mere seeking 
after entertainment seems vain and deluding. See how 
the idea of vain delusion is emphasized throughout the 
passage. 

2. Brood of Folly without father. Hence, pure folly, 
with no improving strain of sense whatever. 

8. Bestead. Aid, or profit. 
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4, Fixéd mind. The mind with serious, high purpose. 

Toys. What is the de/usion in toys? 

5. Notice the imperative corresponding to find in 
L’ Allegro. 

Idle brain. Empty head. This would be as remote and 
safe a harborage as the Cimmerian desert was for loathéd 
Melancholy. 

6. Fond. Foolish. Notice that fancies is in the objec- 
tive case, the object of another imperative, possess. 

Gaudy shapes. Having a showy brightness, these 
shapes are of infinite number and as unreal as dreams. 

10. Pensioners. Paid members of the retinue. 

11-44. These lines are parallel with 11-24 in L’ Allegro. 
Why do you think Milton takes so much more time to 
explain and describe Melancholy than Mirth? Is he afraid 
that we shall have a wrong conception of it? What, in 

fact, is your usual thought of the word? Notice the many 
words in this passage which express a reverence for this 
mood of serious thought. 

14. To hit the sense of human sight. For mortals to 
look upon. So was the face of Moses too bright for the 
children of Israel to gaze upon it, when he came down from 
the mountain after he, as Browning puts it, “climbed and 
saw the very God, the Highest.” This serious mood is 
too divine, brings one into too close communion with the 
Creator for people ordinarily to comprehend it. Hence, 
the gay world is repelled, considers it dark and gloomy. 

18. Prince Memnon’s sister. This prince was famed 
for his beauty, and so doubtless was his sister. 

19. Starred Ethiop queen. Cassiopea, who, having 
angered the sea deities by her boast, was punished by 
having her lovely daughter Andromeda offered as a sacri- 
fice to the monster who was sent to ravage the coast of 
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Ethiopia. Perseus, you remember, saved Andromeda; 
and both mother and daughter were later changed to con- 
stellations. Hence, starred. “What quality of Melancholy 
is Milton insisting upon in these lines? 

22-30. Back in the Golden Age, when Saturn was 
supreme ruler over a tranquilly simple and happy world, 
Melancholy was born, the daughter of this solitary god and 
the pure and lovely Vesta. 

23. Bright-haired Vesta. Goddess of the hearth; only 
the pure in heart might serve her. Why do you think 
Milton calls her dright-baired? 

29. Woody Ida.. The mountain in Crete where Jupiter 
grew up. 

30. No fear of Jove. Later Jupiter, or Zeus, led the 
revolution against his father Saturn, dethroned him, and 
divided the rule of the world between himself and his 
brothers Pluto and Neptune. 

31. Pensive Nun. From her heritage, pure in heart and 
a lover of solitude, Melancholy is of those of whom it is 
said, “They shall see God.” Him it is that she seeks 
through His ways and His laws, and through direct com- 
munion. 

33. Darkest grain. Darkest dye, or color. 

35. Sable stole of cypress lawn. A black scarf, or veil, 
of fine lawn or crape. Such material originally came from 
Cyprus. 

36. Decent. Beautiful. 

37. Thy wonted state. Accustomed dignity. 

89. Commercing. Notice the accent on the second 
syllable. 

40. Rapt. This may mean filled with ecstasy, or entirely 
absorbed. Which sense do you think Milton had in 
mind? 
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42. Forget thyself to marble. Paraphrase this expres- 
sion. Cf. On Shakespeare, lines 13 and 14. 

45-55. Compare this passage with L’ Allegro, 25-36. 
Picture the attendants of Melancholy in comparison with 
those of Mirth. Consider age, the expression on their 
faces, their movements, and dress. 

45. Peace and Quiet. What is the difference between 
them? 

46-48. “Plain living and high thinking” were coupled 
also in Wordsworth’s mind; and here, indeed, we come close 
to the very spirit of Il Penseroso. Melancholy, the mood 
of serious thought, under the particular conditions here 
mentioned, may lead to creative work of a high order. 
Milton, in this mood, longs for high visions of truth, a 
sense of harmony with the Creator, nay, genuine com- 
munion with Him. All pampering of the senses denied, 
and particularly gay and luxurious banqueting, the spirit 
may be summoned to employ its highest powers in 7 
sion of the truth revealed. See Appendix A. 

46. Spare Fast. Most sensible people today agree with 
what Milton probably meant to suggest here, that a 
moderate and simple diet is wisest. But do they have the 
same reasons as Milton? 

47. Hears the Muses. According to Hesiod, the Muses 
were the daughters of Jove and Mnemosyne (Memory). 
They were nine in number, and were thought of as the 
sources of artistic inspiration. The-Pierian spring beneath 
Mt. Olympus, the Castalian spring beneath Parnassus, 
and the springs at the foot of Mt. Helicon which they were 
said to haunt were often spoken of as symbols of their 
gentle, never-failing power. They attended upon Apollo, 
the god of all the arts and sciences. By later poets their 
names and attributes were given as follows: Calliope was 
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the Muse of epic poetry, Clio of history, Euterpe of lyric 
poetry, Melpomene of tragedy, Terpsichore of choral 
dance and song, Erato of love poetry, Polyhymnia of 
sacred poetry, Urania of Astronomy, and Thalia of 
Comedy. What would it, then, mean to hear the Muses 
sing? 

48. Jove’s altar. One of the spots sacred to Jupiter: 
Mt. Olympus, Mt. Ida in Crete, Dodona in Epirus, 
Olympia in Elis. 

49. Why is retired Leisure considered an essential at- 
tendant upon Melancholy? May not a man devote his 
day, say, to banking, and then go home and write a great 
poem or paint a great picture? 

50. Trim gardens. What picture here? What pleas- 
ures would they give 

61. First and chiefest. Which attendant of mirth oc- 
cupied a similar position? Contemplation is most im- 
portant among the attendants of Melancholy because a 
man who would do creative work must be able to think 
for himself, and he who would do great work must have the 
power of absorbed meditation implied in the word con- 
templation. 

63. Fiery-wheeléd throne. Cf. Paradise Lost, VI, 749. 


Forth rushed with whirlwind sound 
The charict of Paternal Deity, 
Flashing thick flames, wheel within wheel; undrawn, 
Itself instinct with spirit, but convoyed 
By four cherubic Shapes. 


Milton is here following Biblical imagery as found in 


Ezekiel X, and Daniel VII, 9. 
54. Notice that Contemplation is pronounced with five 


syllables. 
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55. Hist. Like dring in line 51, this is an imperative and 
means, as Masson points out: “Move through the mute | 
Silence saying Hush! — i.e., telling the Silence to continue 
—unless the nightingale shall choose to break it with 
one of her songs.” 

56. Philomel. Philomela, the daughter of King Pandion 
of Attica, tried to avenge the cruelty practiced upon her 
sister Procne by the latter’s husband, Tereus. But the 
gods, intervening, changed Philomela into a nightingale, 
Procne into a swallow, and Tereus into a hawk. 

Deign a song. In complete parallelism with L’ d/legro, 
the best part of I] Penseroso’s day begins with the song 
of the nightingale, but at twilight. 

57. Sweetest, saddest plight. Sweetest, saddest manner 
or strain. The nightingale’s song is perhaps more famed 
for its beauty than that of the skylark. You will wish to 
look up Keats’s Ode to a Nightingale, and see how the poet 
was quite carried out of himself by that “high requiem.” 
At first he characterizes the song thus: 


Thou, light-wingéd Dryad of the trees, 

In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 


Later in the poem, insisting that death could never come 
to this immortal bird, he thinks that he hears 


Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 
The same that oft times hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in fairy lands forlorn. 
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Matthew Arnold closes his poem Philomela thus: 


How thick the bursts come crowding through the leaves! 
Again — thou hearest? 

Eternal passion! 

Eternal pain! 


58. The night seems stern and forbidding until the 
lovely song softens it. 

69. Cynthia. Diana, goddess of the moon, who was 
born on Mt. Cynthus in Delos. 

60. Accustomed oak. There is a particular spot by a 
great oak tree where II Penseroso is wont to note the rising 
of the full moon. On this night Diana seems to have 
checked her steeds just there to listen to the nightingale. 

64. Even-song. Possibly a metaphor lurks here as in 
LT Allegro, 114. Cf. in Herrick’s Corinna’s Maying: 


When a!l the birds have matins said 
And sung their thankful hymns — 


65. Walk unseen. See L’ Allegro, 57. 

66. Smooth-shaven green. Il Penseroso comes out of 
the woods to enjoy the beauty of the heavens with the 
moon queening it there. What sort of landscape do you 
fancy in this moonlight? 

67. To behold the wandering moon. This corresponds 
to what pleasure of L’Allegro? Very few are so practical, 
so lacking in a love of beauty as not to appreciate this 
delight of Milton. It might be worth while to try to 
enumerate what we consider the greatest pleasures nature 
has to offer us. If we had to forego some of them, would 
the moon be one? The following seems to represent some 
such attempt on the part of Wordsworth who of course 
loved every manifestation of nature: 
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The rainbow comes and goes, 
And lovely is the rose; 
The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare; 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair. 


Volumes might be collected from the poets in praise of the 
moon’s loveliness, but perhaps no passage surpasses this 
one of Milton, or comes to mind more often as an expression 
of one’s own wordless pleasure. 

78. Plat. Plot. 

74. Far-off curfew. Il Penseroso, like L’Allegro, 
enjoys certain sounds. See how closely these sounds fit 
the contrasting moods. Milton contrives this pleasure 
most delicately; the rhythmic swing of the bell is far-off, 
and comes to his ear modified by and mingled with the 
roar of the waves. Why not conceive of the church tower 
whose bell is thus tolled being just above his head? Recall 
the significance of the bell from the etymology: French 
couvre-feu. There are towns both in England and in 
America where something of the tradition of the curfew 
bell is kept up. Have you ever observed it? What would 
the sound imply that would be agreeable to I] Penseroso? 

77-80. Picture this indoor scene. Why not have a 
roaring, newly kindled fire? 

82. The cricket on the hearth. What sort of atmos- 
phere accompanies the cricket’s song? Cf. the companion 
sonnets on The Grasshopper and The Cricket by Keats 
and by Leigh Hunt. 

83. The bellman’s drowsy charm. In Milton’s England 
a night watchman went his rounds in the villages, swinging 
his bell and calling out the hours. “Half-past nine and 
a fine cloudy evening!” is quoted by Masson as one of the 
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calls heard in the last century. Robert Herrick, Milton’s 
most famous cavalier contemporary, has given us the 
following example of the Song of a Bellman: 


From noise of scare-fires rest ye free, 
From murder, Benedicite! 

From all mischances that may fright 
Your pleasing slumbers in the night 
Mercie secure ye all, and keep 

The goblin from ye, while ye sleep. 
Past one o’clock, and almost two, 
My masters all, good day to you. 


Can you fancy the drowsy charm? 

84. What were the nightly harms which the bellman 
tried to ward off? 

87. Oft outwatch the Bear. The constellation of the 
Bear. never sets in the latitude of England. Hence to 
outwatch it means to sit up all night. What was Il 
Penseroso doing? What so absorbed him as to make him 
forget time and all desire for sleep? 

88. Thrice-great Hermes. A name given by the Greeks 
to the Egyptian king and philosopher Thoth. Books 
attributed to him are still extant. 

Unsphere. To call the spirit of Plato from its mansion 
in another sphere, i.e., to commune with the spirit of 
Plato through reading his books. 

89. Plato. Perhaps the greatest of the Greek philos- 
ophers. His name coupled with that of the Egyptian 
Hermes shows that philosophy might so absorb I] Penseroso 
that his spirit would be rapt thereby. This is usually 
a matter of wonder and some doubt to young readers. 
However, consider that the philosophy of Plato was 
developed in the form of dialogues and that the supremely 
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interesting figure of the wise and witty Socrates dominated 
them. 

90-92. This is the most absorbingly interesting. of 
philosophical questions. How would you express it in 
simple prose? It is discussed in the Phaedo of Plato where 
all the dramatic intensity of the scene of the impending 
death of Socrates, who had been ordered by a suspicious 
State to drink hemlock, adds to the solemn impressiveness 
of the discussion. In fact, few people beginning with the 
Apology of Plato, and continuing with the Crito, will be 
able to lay the work aside till they have finished the 
Phaedo. All may be read in the perfect translation of 
Jowett. 

93. Perhaps we should supply ¢o tell before of those 
corresponding with ¢o unfold in line 89. 

Demons. Plato, as other Greek writers, gave no sinis- 
ter meaning to this word. Milton uses it in the Greek sense 
of attending spirit or genius. 

94. Fire, air, earth, and water were supposed to be the 
four elements. 

95. True consent. “Sympathetic connection.” Masson. 

96. Planet. Each planet was supposed to exert an in- 
fluence on a human being according to the character of the 
Greek deity from whom it was named, and according 
to its position at the time of the mortal’s birth. 

97-102. First philosophy, then tragedy would absorb 
the attention of the reader in his high lonely tower. Is there 
a suggestion here that tragedy is a greater art form than 
comedy? For what other reason would it appeal to Il 
Penseroso than its having a sad ending? 

98. Sceptered pall. Perhaps because the heroes of 
Greek tragedy were princes. 

99-100. The reference is to the work of the three great 
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masters of Attic tragedy: Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides. There were a few splendid years when all 
three tried for the tragic prize in the theater of Dionysus 
at Athens, though Sophocles was thirty years younger 
than Aeschylus, and fifteen years older than Euripides. 
Sophocles first succeeded in winning the prize against 
Aeschylus in the year 468 B.c. when he was twenty-seven 
years old, but Euripides was thirty-nine when he first 
captured it. Their lives reflect the glory of the period in 
which they lived, and the tribute which Milton pays to 
their work is significant. The ancient legends of Greece, 
powerful tales in the barest outline, became in their hands 
great and moving spectacles of man’s heroic aspiration, 
struggle, suffering, and magnificent failure. 

99. Thebes. The capital of Boeotia. The tradition con- 
nects the fearful Sphinx and her fatal riddle with Oedipus 
struggling heroically but helplessly against his fated doom. 
Sophocles, perhaps the greatest of the masters of tragedy, 
wrote three noble plays based on this legend: Oedipus 
the King, Oedipus at Colonus, and Antigone, while Aeschy- 
lus wrote The Seven against Thebes. 

Pelops’ line. Tragedies connected with the last days 
of the great Agamemnon, a descendant of Pelops, and, 
his children: Iphigenia, Orestes, and Electra. Aeschylus 
wrote the trilogy consisting of the Agamemnon, Choéphort, 
and Eumenides, a grand and powerful presentation of the 
story. Euripides, the most modern in feeling and manner 
of the three masters, developed parts of this story in his 
Iphigenia at Aulis, Iphigenia among the Taurians, and 
Electra. Sophocles also gave a dramatic version of the 
story of Electra. 

100. Tale of Troy divine. Parts of the story are drama- 
tically treated by Sophocles in his Ajax and his Philoctetes, 
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and by Euripides in his Hecuba and his Andromache. Of 
all these great plays there are rather frequent modern 
presentations of the Antigone, Agamemnon, Iphigenia 
among the Taurians, and Electra. 

101-102. An obvious reference to Shakespeare. Which 
of the tragedies do you think Milton would have admired 
most? 

103. Sad Virgin. Who is addressed? 

104-108. Musaeus and Orpheus were half-mythical 
early lyric poets whose work has been lost. Here is ex- 
pressed, then, a yearning for lyric poetry which may have 
been more lovely than what has been preserved. How 
would the Orpheus myth suggest this idea? What is the 
most suggestive word in line 107? 

109. Him. Chaucer.. The reference to the lost work 
of the two ancient poets brings to mind the regretted fact 
that only about one-fifth of the huge original plan of the 
Canterbury Tales had been carried out at Chaucer’s death. 

110-115. The Squire’s Tale, of which only two “parts” 
had been completed. Thus the characters are introduced: 


At Sarray, in the land of Tartarye, 

Ther dwelte a kyng that werreyed Russye, 
Thurgh which ther dyde many a doughty man. 
This noble kyng was cleped Cambyuskan 
Which in his tyme was of so greet renoun 
That ther was no wher in no region 

So excellent a lord in alle thyng. 


This noble kyng, this Tartre Cambyuskan, 
Hadde two sones by Elpheta his wyf, 

Of which the eldeste highte Algarsyf; 
That oother sone was cleped Cambalo. 
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A doghter hadde this worthy kyng also 
That yongest was, and highte Canacee. 


In at the halle dore, al sodeynly, 

Ther cam a knyght upon a steede of bras, 
And in his hand a brood mirour of glas; 
Upon his thombe he hadde of gold a ring 
And by his syde a naked swerd hanging; 
And up he rideth to the heighe bord. 


If you do not care to read all of the original, turn to the tale 
in MacKaye and Tatlock’s Modern Reader’s Chaucer, and 
then you too will want to know how the lovely Canace’s 
romance ended. The host had asked the Squire to “sey 
somewhat of love.” 

118. Virtuous ring and glass. Ring having magic 
power. How did the word virtuous ever mean powerful? 
This ring gave the wearer the power to understand the 
language of birds, and gave to Chaucer, the tender lover 
of all “blisful briddes,” a chance to introduce the pretty 
friendship of the falcon for Canace. The mirror enabled 
one to foresee any adversity which might threaten him. 

114. Horse of brass. Wondrous indeed, for he could 
bear his owner anywhere in the world in a day. 

Suppose, instead of expressing himself as he did, Milton 
had said what he literally meant, “Or some nights I 
would take down Chaucer’s works and read a while,” 
should we have missed anything? Is his poetic way of 
putting it more significant? What, in fact, has he shown 
us of the nature of Chaucer’s tales? 

116-120. An allusion to Spenser, and perhaps to Tasso 
and Ariosto. 

118. Of turneys and of trophies hung. This reminds us 
that the Faerie Queene is a great romance of chivalry 
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where many a gentle knight goes “pricking o’er the plain,” 
has bloody bouts with fierce, fire-breathing dragons, finds 
wondrous castles, and engages in gorgeous tournaments. 

119. Forests and enchantments drear. See how this 
recalls the first book of the Faerie Queene: Una and the 
Red-crosse Knight lost in the forest; the trickery of the © 
arch enchanter, Archimago; Una wandering alone with 
the lion, her “unruly page.” 

120. Where more is meant than meets the ear. The 
Faerie Queene is an allegory. 

122. Civil-suited Morn. In the garb of a plain citizen 
as opposed to the gorgeous array of the courtier. Il 
Penseroso, after his night of thought and study, is in no 
mood for a glorious, lively morning such as drew L’Allegro 
forth irresistibly. 

123. Tricked. Gaily adorned. 

Frounced. With hair curled. 

124. Attic boy. Cephalus, grandson of the King of 
Attica, whom Aurora, goddess of the dawn, carried off on 
account of his beauty. 

125. With a cloud folded about her head like a kerchief 
(no curls displayed). Note the etymology of kerchiefed, 
and, incidentally, that handkerchief is a rather absurd 
word. 

130. Minute-drops. Drops falling at regular intervals, 
a minute apart. Follow the shower through in imagination 
and try to sense I] Penseroso’s content. 

132. Flaring. Cf. day’s garish eye in line 141. The sun 
is distastefully dazzling and almost painful. 

133-154. Do you know such a forest as is here described? 
Notice the suggested likeness to a cathedral in archéd 
walks. What in the forest would correspond to the pillars 
forming a cathedral aisle? What details imply that it is a 
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primeval forest? Why would Milton prefer it to a newer 
one? Do you recall that Coleridge placed in Kubla Khan’s 
matchless pleasure grounds forests ancient as the bills? 

134. Sylvan. Sylvanus, god of woods and fields. 

135. Monumental. ‘‘Memorial, old, telling of bygone 
years.”” Masson. 

139. I] Penseroso’s close covert is a sort of holy place 
to him, and he shrinks from the thought of intrusion from 
the careless world. 

142. Honeyed thigh. Of course Milton is not scien- 
tifically accurate here; you could undoubtedly correct 
him. 

143. Flowery work. Why is the expression particularly 
suggestive? Do you recall, in The House of the Seven 
Gables, the lovely passage about the bees in the Pyncheon 
garden: the “sunny, buzzing murmur” of these “laborious 
little wizards” in the great yellow squash blossoms, and 
the healing gladness they brought to poor Clifford? 

145. Consort. Milton used this word in other places in 
the sense of concert, or harmony, and here undoubtedly he 
is thinking of the pleasurable mingling of the sound of the 
bees and of the waters. 

146. Dewy-feathered Sleep. See how beautifully the 
figure suggests the cool refreshment of gentle slumber, but 
don’t trouble to pick the figure to pieces. 

147-150. It is not the heavy sleep of exhaustion that 
Il Penseroso desires, but that which leads to delicious ex- 
periences in that mysterious borderland between fact and 
fancy explored only under the guidance of Morpheus. 

149. Lively portraiture. Lifelike, vivid pictures, though 
airy. A true description of dreams? 

151. And, as I wake. This is the very climax of the 
woodland delight, that indeed to which all the rest has led, 
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that sure sense of the nearness of unearthly beauty; a 
haunting, vanishing song; a presence intangible but real, 
and sweetly beneficent. Milton possibly had something 
of the feeling so often expressed by Wordsworth but best 
perhaps in the Lines Composed a few miles above Tintern 
Abbey: 
And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the reind of man; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 

A lover of the meadows and the woods, 

And mountains — 


152. Above, about, or underneath. So Ferdinand in 
The Tempest, 1, 2: 


Where should this music be? i’ th’ air or th’ earth? 
It sounds no more — 


I hear it now above me. 


155-166. Here for the first time, observe, I] Penseroso 
turns to the haunts of men: first the college cloister, then 
the college chapel which, perhaps, in his imagination ex-_ 
pands into a great cathedral. As I have remarked in the 
introduction, page 23, Cambridge seems to me the im- 
mediate inspiration of this passage. However, the exact 
architecture described here probably never rose on any 
soil other than that of Milton’s imagination. It is here as 
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with the myths; he starts with existing material but by 
the alchemy of his genius transforms it into something 
new and more richly beautiful. Still, these lines show his 
delight in the accomplishment of men — the arts particu- 
larly of architecture and music — while the whole passage 
is infused with deep religious feeling. What part of 
LT’ Allegro would correspond to this? 

155. But let my due feet. “His feet are due in the 
cloister in the sense that it is the appropriate place for such 
aman.” Neilson. 

156. Studious cloister’s pale. The enclosure of a college 
cloister. It is to be remembered that the older English 
colleges were greatly influenced architecturally by the 
monasteries which had, before the founding of the two 
great universities, been the only seats of learning. Hence 
most of the colleges at Cambridge and Oxford have 
more or less extensive cloisters. Note the illustration 
of the cloisters of Trinity College, Cambridge, opposite 
page 51. 

157. And love the high embowéd roof. Observe the 
beauty of the vaulting in the accompanying illustration 
of the interior of King’s College Chapel, Cambridge. 
Wordsworth, no less than Milton, was thrilled by this gem 
of Cambridge architecture. We can hardly afford not 
to revert here to his first sonnet written Inside of King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge: 

Tax not the royal Saint ! with vain expense, 

With ill-matched aims the architect who planned — 
Albeit laboring for a scanty band 

Of white-robed scholars only — this immense 

And glorious work of fine intelligence! 

1 Henry VI, founder of King’s College, who laid the foundation 
stone of the Chapel in 1476. 
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Give all thou canst; high Heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely-calculated less or more; 

So deemed the man who fashioned for the sense 
These lofty pillars, spread that branching roof 
Self-poised, and scooped into ten thousand cells, 
Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 
Lingering — and wandering on as loth to die; 

Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were born for immortality. 


158. Antique pillars massy-proof. Ancient pillars so 
massive and so poised that they are proof against the weight 
of the stone roof which they uphold. 

159. Storied windows richly dight. Stained-glass 
windows picturing Bible stories, or sacred legends. For 
dight, cf. L’ Allegro, line 62. The windows of King’s 
College Chapel are considered “‘the most complete and 
magnificent series” of Renaissance glass in England. They 
are, indeed, richly dight. 

160. Religious light. How do stained-glass windows 
seem to contribute to the religious atmosphere? 

161-166. It is interesting to note that such supreme joy 
in ecclesiastical music may not have been merely imagined. 
Wordsworth in his second sonnet on King’s College Chapel 
writes, not so well to be sure, but paying a similar tribute 
to the beauty of the music. Indeed, from the beginning 
the music at King’s has had a renown comparable to that 
of the architecture, and is said to have “the greatest 
reputation among connoisseurs of any in England.” The 
attendance at the three o’clock service on Sunday is usually 
enlarged by strangers who have come to hear the anthem. 
The following are Wordsworth’s lines: 
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But, from the arms of silence — list! O list! — 
The music bursteth into second life; 

The notes luxuriate, every stone is kissed 

By sound, or ghost of sound, in mazy strife; 
Heart-thrilling strains, that cast, before the eye 
Of the devout, a veil of ecstasy! 


167-174. I] Penseroso knows that in old age even more 
than now he will long for quiet, retirement, and time for 
meditation. Note that L’Allegro is too happily absorbed 
in the present to think about growing old. 

168. Peaceful hermitage. Perhaps Milton thought of 
some such delightful retreat as Spenser had described in 
the Faerie Queene, Book I, Canto 1: 


A little lowly Hermitage it was, 
Downe in a dale, hard by a forests side, 
Far from resort of people that did pas 
In traveill to and froe: a litle wyde 
There was an holy chappell edifyde,1 
Wherein the Hermite dewly wont to say 
His holy thinges each morne and eventyde: 
Thereby a christall streame did gently play, 
Which from a sacred fountaine welled forth alway. 


Do you recall any notable Americans who sought some- 
what similar abodes for a considerable part of their lives? 
Milton did, indeed, end his years in comparative seclusion, 
but he had become too famous in his great fight for liberty 
to secure solitude. 

169. Hairy gown. Not the gown of penance, but a 
simple, rough, peasant’s costume. Such was the garb 
of Count Tolstoi in his later years. Attention to details 
of fashionable dress would be irksome. 


1 built. 
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170. Spell. Study. 

171. Every star. Medieval lore, perhaps Plato’s 
theories about the spheres, but especially his own poetic 
soul aroused Milton’s interest in astronomy. Before at- 
taining to old age his imagination leaped out among the 
infinite spaces of the universe as shown particularly in’ 
Paradise Lost, but cf. Comus, 1-6, and 976-1023. 

172. Every herb. Milton’s natural interest in botany 
was heightened by the study of his friend, Charles Diodati, 
to whom there is undoubtedly a reference in Comus, 
619-641. Perhaps in this line some such idea is latent 
as Tennyson expressed in the closing lines of his Flower 
in the Crannied Wall: 


— if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


At least the closing lines plainly show that in studying the 
marvel of creation in the greatest and in the least of God’s 
works he hopes that he may attain to something like the 
exalted, sure wisdom of the ancient prophets. 

175. These pleasures. Recount them. Can you under- 
stand how to a Milton in the Penseroso mood these experi- 
ences were all pleasures? Compare them in detail with 
those of L’ Allegro. Taken together what do the two poems 
show of the man Milton, of his experiences, his culture, 
his tastes, his aspirations? 
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L’Allegro, indulging his fancy to the full to choose the 
delights most to his mind, selects as foremost of the 
pleasures of the day masque and antique pageantry. Milton 
freely confessed in other places than in L’ Allegro and I] 
Penseroso that he was deeply interested in drama, and 
like the rest of the world of his age he was evidently alive to 
the charms and peculiar possibilities of the masque, which 
is a sort of drama in that it presents the imitation of an 
action by individuals assuming the characters of the 
persons or beings concerned. 

The masque originated in Italy during the later days of 
the Renaissance where it was developed to satisfy the 
craving for something new and extravagantly gorgeous 
in the way of dramatic entertainment. It was introduced 
into England in the time of Elizabeth and continued 
popular as an exclusively aristocratic form of recreation 
during the reigns of James I and Charles I. It was from 
the beginning sharply differentiated from the regular 
drama. In the first place, the masque was always a private 
—or at least non-commercial — entertainment, intended 
to give especial fame to some important occasion. In 
it were emphasized features which, if they appeared at all, 
were of merely incidental consequence in the regular 
drama: elaborate scenic effects, music, dancing, and 
supernatural characters. Moreover, in the hands of Ben 
Jonson, who had developed the masque to its highest 
literary form, the so-called anti-masque had become a 
regular feature. Through the anti-masque variety and 
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contrast were effected by the introduction of a grotesque 
element, largely in the dances. 

In addition to these differences between the regular 
drama and the masque, it is to be noted that the latter 
was — except for the anti-masque which was usually per- 
formed by professionals — purely an amateur performance, 
the parts being taken by people of prominence. In fact, 
Charles I himself and his queen, Henrietta Maria, occa- 
sionally graced a court masque by impersonating an impor- 
tant part. Hence it was considered a notable distinction 
to take part in a masque while professional actors were 
considered beyond the pale of good society. Finally, 
as suggested above, the masque was written for a select 
audience supposed to include the most cultivated people 
of the time. Therefore the author was not obliged to 
consider the ignorance or cater to the low tastes of the 
populace. On the contrary his audience was rather 
flattered by allusions which only the learned could under- 
stand and by subtle devices which pleased its more 
sophisticated sense of art. It is true, also, that a pastoral 
element had been introduced into some masques from the 
older purely pastoral plays, and with it the classical con- 
vention that most shepherds were poets and played 
beautiful music on their reed pipes. Although this was 
not an essential element of the masque, it was one which it 
suited Milton’s purpose to adopt. It will be surmised 
from these hints that it was no part of the duty of a writer 
of masques to attempt a realistic portrayal of human 
beings, or of their speech. 

Of the features peculiar to the masque the two first 
‘mentioned had most influenced its development, and of 
these two the scenery had been made most important, for 
the masque was allied to the pageant in being an elaborate 
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spectacle. For thirty years Inigo Jones, leading architect 
of Charles I, had employed his abilities in devising scenery 
for masques. He had “designed the scenes, machines, 
and dress” for Ben Jonson’s Masque of Blackness, which 
was presented on Twelfth Night, 1604-1605; and so im- 
portant was his work considered that in the first edition 
of that work a full description of it was given. On June 4, 
1610, Jones arranged the performance at Whitehall of 
“Samuel Daniel’s masque, Tethys Festival or the Queen's 
Wake. His ingenuity at this time so impressed Daniel 
that he wrote: “In these things wherein the only life con- 
sists in show, the art and invention of the architect gives 
the greatest grace, and is of most importance; ours, the 
least part and of least note.” The great Ben Jonson, 
however, did not so easily coincide with this opinion, and, 
though he continued to collaborate with Jones in pre- 
paring court masques until 1630, he resented more and 
more bitterly the generally accepted idea that the “stage 
carpenter” was greater than the poet. Milton’s Comus, 
as we shall see, by its supreme poetic excellence decided 
this controversy in favor of Jonson’s side of the argument. 

Next to the scenery the music was of importance, for the 
masque may be said to be a sort of remote ancestor of 
opera, or perhaps of musical comedy. With this idea no 
poet was so likely to quarrel, for music “married to im- 
mortal verse” was beloved of the whole Elizabethan world, 
and it was a grateful and congenial task to most of the 
poets to compose lyrics when there was a good hope that 
they would be set to suitable music. 

The occasion for which Milton wrote Comus chanced as 
follows: John Egerton, second Viscount Brackley and 
first Earl of Bridgewater, in 1631 was appointed Lord 
President of Wales and of the Marches. For some reason 
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there was a delay of over two years in his entering upon 
his duties in person, but when he did finally take up his 
official residence in the president’s castle at Ludlow great 
festivities attended his inauguration. If you will re-read 
pages 29-30 of the introduction, you can readily imagine 
that to the Earl of Bridgewater and the members of his 
family a masque would naturally seem the most dignified 
and appropriate form of entertainment. Certain it is that 
the earl appealed to Henry Lawes to attend to the matter, 
and that he undertook and carried through the enterprise. 
Lawes turned to Milton to supply the “‘libretto,” and the 
result of the request was Comus. It has been suggested 
that Inigo Jones designed the scenery and mechanism for 
the masque, but it is probable that Lawes himself at- 
tended to the actual stage management, in addition to 
writing the music and taking the part of the Attendant 
Spirit. 

Milton very skillfully adapted the plot which occurred 
to him to the needs of the occasion. The story begins with 
the descent of the Attendant Spirit upon ¢his isle, the 
greatest and the best of all the main, at the very spot in 
that tract that fronts the falling sun where the guests are 
assembled. That is, Milton begins with the actual situa- 
tion, the inauguration of the Earl of Bridgewater as Lord 
President of Wales, and after paying graceful tributes to 
all the family and their guests, he gradually leads his 
audience into the realm of fiction. The children, he asserts, 
have not yet arrived. Mischance may have befallen them. 
There is, indeed, a persistent tradition that the main plot 
was derived from the fact that the Egerton children actually 
did lose their way on a journey from a visit to relatives in 
Herefordshire to Ludlow, but it has remained always mere 
tradition. At an important point in the story he introduces 
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a local myth, that of Sabrina, said to be guardian spirit 
of the river Severn, and at the end he puts Ludlow Castle 
and town themselves upon the stage, thus leading the 
audience back to reality, and the point from which they 
started. 

In his arrangement of the scenes Milton provided ample 
_ ground for Inigo Jones, or whoever attended to that part 
of the masque, to show his skill and invention. First 
there is a dark and gloomy forest which should be so care- 
fully presented that the guests themselves will feel the 
nodding horror of its shady brows. This forms a most effec- 
tive background for the exquisite delicacy of the radiant 
Attendant Spirit, who — Milton, with great consideration 
for the mechanician, advises — may either descend or 
enter. The forest is equally useful for setting off the gro- 
tesque effect of Comus’s followers, whose gaudy, glistering 
apparel and monstrous appearance are made. more weird 
by the uncertain light of the torches they carry. Of course 
the forest is essential for the fearful groping of the Lady 
and the Brothers. The second scene is in great contrast 
to this, @ stately Palace set out with all manner of delictous- 
ness. This scene is left almost entirely to the invention 
of the scene painter, who may have presented a typical 
Carolinian interior with rich adornments. If Milton had 
planned it himself, it seems a fair guess that he would have 
taken his scheme from the south of Europe: gleaming 
white marble, gorgeous Pompeiian mosaics, an open court 
with flowers and fountain. But the only thing that he 
really insisted on for the first part of the scene was that 
there must be soft music, tables spread with all dainties, 
an enchanter’s chair, and Comus’s glass. “Not much in 
the way of properties, and easily done altogether,” per- 
haps thought the scene shifter. But wait. Was this all? 
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What became of the palace when the brothers rushed in? 
Where did Sabrina rise? Surely the Lady foreshadows this 
in lines 796-799. The palace — for it is a magic palace — 
must dissolve, and the scene change — before the eyes 
of the audience if possible — revealing a fresh green 
meadow and the smooth Severn Stream near by. A chal- 
lenge, indeed, to Inigo Jones or his satellite, and a delight 
to the audience if well carried out without too much creak- 
ing of the “machines.” The final scene depicts Ludlow 
town and the President’s Castle. This was a very tactful 
plan, for the town was rich in beautiful, timbered houses, 
and the castle a splendid pile romantically set on the cliff 
overlooking the river Teme and the wooded heights be- 
yond. Surely it would have seemed to the delighted 
Welsh guests of the Earl of Bridgewater as perhaps the 
finest compliment of the whole evening. Thus we see 
that Milton not merely arranged for beautiful stage set- 
tings, but made them an essential part of the play. 

It seems obvious that Milton provided five genuine songs 
for the masque, but the passages in octosyllabic couplets 
were also distinctly lyrical in nature, and might easily 
be set to music. As a matter of fact, for the Ludlow per- 
formance Lawes did set lines g76—g96 to music and trans- 
ferred the passage to the beginning of the masque, so that 
in the first scene he descended singing, 


From the heavens now I fly — 


and after the song spoke the lines that now stand at the 
beginning of the masque. One precious sheet of the music 
which he wrote for the Ludlow performance is preserved 
in the British Museum. It is in his own handwriting and 
has the heading: “Five songs set for a Mask presented at 
Ludlo Castle before the Earl of Bridgewater, Lord Presi- 
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dent of the Marches: October 1634.” The songs on this 
manuscript are as follows: (1) From the heavens, (2) Sweet 
Echo, (3) Sabrina fair, (4) Back, Shepherds, back, with its 
continuation Nodle Lord and Lady bright, and (5) Now my 
task. The music for Sabrina’s song, By the rushy-fringéd 
bank, is lacking. Of course some incidental music was 
called for, besides that for the dances. 

Three dances are planned: two — the grotesque dance 
of Comus’s followers and the rustic dance at the beginning 
of the last scene — representing the anti-masque; and 
the court dance following the presentation song, the masque 
proper. 

Milton furnished the supernatural characters, which 
were considered so desirable in this form of entertainment, 
with the same independent adaptation of material to his 
own purposes that he used in the general treatment of the 
masque. The favorite beings were Greek gods, goddesses, 
and lesser divinities, but there first enters on Milton’s 
stage an angel from heaven, a messenger of the most high 
God. Comus, too, although the name had been used be- 
fore, as here conceived is an original creation of Milton, 
though fashioned, so to speak, of Greek material. Sabrina, 
as already noted, is taken from British legends, and only 
in the nymphs who attend her do we have the more usual 
figures employed. Even so, the supernatural characters 
are more important in the play than the real ones. 

As to the performers of the masque, we have already 
noted that Mr. Henry Lawes — who, besides being one 
of the most renowned musicians of the period, seems also 
to have had a most charming personality — took the part 
of the Attendant Spirit and of the shepherd Thyrsis. 
Whether some friend of the family took the part of the 
villain Comus, or whether a professional actor accom- 
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panied the dancers of the anti-masque from London for 
that purpose is not known. Since the name was not re- 
corded, the latter supposition seems most likely to be the 
true one. What was most interesting to the Ludlow audi- 
ence — and is to us, for that matter — was that the parts 
of the Lady and the two Brothers were taken by three 
children of the Earl of Bridgewater: Viscount Brackley 
who later succeeded his father as the second Ear! of Bridge- 
water, his brother Thomas Egerton, and the earl’s youngest 
daughter, the Lady Alice Egerton. 

In 1910 the Lady Alix Egerton, one of the twentieth 
century representatives of the family,! published Miston’s 
Comus, being the Bridgewater manuscript, with notes, and 
a family memoir. In this edition copies were published © 
of the family portraits of the three children who took the 
famous parts in Comus. It isa great satisfaction to observe 
in these likenesses that the impression of nobility and charm 
which Milton ascribes to them was deserved. The brothers 
are dark-haired and have a very intelligent and manly 
appearance. The countenance of the younger, Thomas, 
bears out the description which Todd gave of it on seeing 
the original painting, as being “‘very engaging and full of 
remarkable expression.” One is still more delighted to 
find the Lady Alice a truly lovely young girl, very fair, 
and with a sweetness of expression which seems to make 
her an almost ideal embodiment of the Lady. 


1Tt may be interesting to note that the present head of the 
house is John Francis Granville Scrope Egerton, 4th Earl of 
Ellesmere, and that his son and heir still has the title Viscount 
Brackley. Bridgewater House in London still houses the notable 
library and other collections of the family, though it is not on the 
same site as the one of Milton’s day. 
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The Lady Alix Egerton, in her Memoir of the family, 
also publishes some very interesting and amusing notes 
taken from the inventories of the keeper of the household 
accounts at the time of the Ludlow residence. The keeper 
found, for instance, that of the Earl of Bridgewater’s 
“33 Hatts,” four are “ould past wearinge.” The inventory 
mentions “40 hat bands, girdles and hangers, belts and 
scarves, swords, daggers and spurs; 39 pairs of silk garters; 
29 pairs of stockings; 38 pairs of gloves,” etc. Lady 
Alice, it seems, was sometimes the recipient of her mother’s 
dresses, but she had other valuable ones, as for instance, 
“a peach coloured satin petticoate, hole sleeves and 
stomacher, embroidered with small silver oaes.’”’ There 
is a long list of gorgeous clothing for the boys, of every 
imaginable color. “They were generally dressed alike,” 
it appears, ‘“‘but a suit of rose coloured satin embroidered 
- with silver twist belonging to Brackley was made down for 
Thomas,” and one of two scarlet coats trimmed with silver 
was altered into a pair of hose for the younger boy. On 
the 16th of February, 1634, two days before they took part 
in Carew’s masque (cf. introduction, page 30) they had 
new suits of “silver grogram with flowers of coloured silks, 
and two open Coxcombe laces on all the seams.” These 
were not for the masque, however, for there was recorded 
on February 17, “A just note of 2 Masken seuts for my Lo. 
Brackley and the other for Mr. Thomas.” No account of 
the suits worn in Comus was preserved, but a hamper of 
“Maskin cloathes” for the two boys is mentioned of which 
there is no inventory. Such is the unkindness of this dis- 
appointing world that of all the “‘cloathes” that any mem- 
ber of the Egerton family ever wore, no account is given 
of precisely those which all the world cares to know about! 
Hence, every imagination may deck out the pleasant trio 
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to suit itself, always having some regard for the fashions of 
the time of Charles I. 

One or two other notes of the Lady Alix Egerton are of. 
interest. She discovered no record of the journey of the 
family to Ludlow, but found that their household and 
private effects left Ashridge on the 2nd of July, 1634, with 
a caravan of coaches, wagons, saddles, and sumpter 
horses. Four days were required for the journey of ap- 
proximately one hundred and fifty miles, and the traveling 
charges amounted to £99, Os, 6d, a sum which, considering 
the difference in values, would undoubtedly amount to 
considerably more than five hundred dollars. This seems 
to be a case where figures are eloquent. 

Lady Alix also calls attention to the well-known fact 
that Sir Philip Sidney and his sister Mary had played in the 
halls of Ludlow when their father was ruler there, and that 
that beloved sister had returned as Countess Pembroke 
when her husband was appointed Lord President of the 
Marches. In like manner the Lady Alice Egerton returned 
as Countess of Carbery when her husband was appointed 
to her father’s office after the Restoration in 1660. 

These few notes give us some hint of the fact that the 
family and the occasion for which an obscure young poet 
wrote Comus were very notable. The persons concerned 
in the giving of the masque did not probably then realize 
that one of their chief claims to enduring fame would lie 
in their kindly patronage of that same obscure young man, 
But such is the fact. What Milton, supplied to the guests 
at Ludlow castle was not merely an ingenious arrangement 
for an agreeable entertainment, but a great work of art. 
The verse which the actors spoke was polished and ex- 
quisite in its diction and in its musical rhythms, and col- 
ored with delicate fancies; but more than that, it was 
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“high, immortal verse,” animated from beginning to end 
with a rare perception of beauty, with the loftiest thought, 
and the most refined feeling. The theme of Comus, so far 
as I know, has never been better interpreted than by 
Professor Masson, the greatest of all Milton scholars. 
Thus he expresses it: 


That sensual indulgence is intellectual and spiritual ruin; that 
the most essential outfit for a powerful and worthy life of any 
kind is fastidious scrupulosity of personal behavior; that the 
true root of real magnanimity, or of the highest human degree 
of endeavor or attainment, is unsullied conscience, and such 
personal strictness as may be named even by the mystic name of 
virginity; that Virtue will always in the long run beat Vice even 
in this world, unless the whole frame of things is rottenness, God 
a delusion, and the world not worth living in, or dying in, or 
thinking about: — ransack all Milton’s writings from the very 
earliest, and this will be found, in one form or another, the idea 
ever deepest with him, and most frequently recurring. . . . Here 
throughout Comus, it is inculcated at length, softly and poetically, 
but yet unmistakably. The entire myth of the Revel-god, and 
his home in one enchanted British wood, and the adventures of 
the sweet Lady in that wood, is an invention in its interest. And 
so with the express discourses into which the dialogue runs. . 
These are not to be regarded as merely poetical rhapsodies; they 
express Milton’s young belief. And indeed he ends the whole 
drama with a quiet lyrical reiteration of the same lesson: 


“Mortals that would follow me, 
Love Virtue. She alone is free: 
She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime; 
Of, if Virtue feeble were, 

Heaven itself would stoop to her.” 


Here, it will be seen, Professor Masson indicates the key 
to the poetic excellence of Comus. As in all great art the 
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touchstone is truth, and a passionate sincerity in the delin- 
eation of that truth as it is given to the artist to see it. 

Comus was one of the last of all the masques, and, 
without any shadow of doubt, it was the greatest of them 
all. In fact, as Masson puts it, “in every respect of pure 
poetical beauty, artistic construction, and sweetness of 
moral influence, beating these masques, even the best 
of Ben Jonson’s, veteran and laureate though he was, into 
mere mediocrity, if not vulgarity and slipshod!” 


NOTES 


Comus 


Comus. From a Greek word meaning reve/. Milton 
presents him as the god of revelry. 

Spirit. Try to imagine the Spirit in face, figure, and 
dress. His opening speech explains whence he comes, who 
he is, and his purpose in coming, thus giving us the com- 
plete situation at the opening of the play. Put each of 
these points in his explanation into your own words as 
briefly as possible. 

1. Starry threshold. Notice the suggestion of vast 
spaces. How does the earth seem to the Spirit in compari- 
son? In what other two respects does he contrast the two 
regions? 

4, Serene. How should the word be pronounced? 

6. Low-thoughted. Why does this seem an appropriate 
epithet to apply to care? 

7. Pestered. Clogged, as a horse is shackled. 

Pinfold. A pound for cattle; a narrow enclosure. 

8. A frail and feverish being. Cf. Macdeth, III, ii, 23, 
After life's fitful fever, and Keats’s The weariness, the 
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Sever, and the fret in his Ode to a Nightingale. Do you think 
that the poets are justified in thus characterizing our man- 
ner of living? 

10. Mortal change. At first this seems to mean death, 
but probably Masson’s suggestion, ‘his mortal state of life, 
is right. 

11. What part of this line reminds one of Greek mythol-' 
ogy, and what the Bible? 

Enthroned. In the early editions printed enthron’d. 
It is therefore a dissyllable with the accent on the first. 

13. Goldenkey. Here we have the beginning of allegory 
in Comus. What is meant by the golden key? The Spirit 
comes to aid such as seek to possess it. 

16. Ambrosial. Heavenly. 

Weeds. Cf. L’ Allegro, 120. 

18-20. In the J/iad, XV, 190 ff. Neptune explains how 
this was, continuing, “The lots being shaken, I, in the first 
place, was appointed to inhabit forever the hoary sea; 
Pluto next obtained the pitchy darkness; but Jove, in 
the third place, had allotted to him the wide Heaven in 
the air and in the clouds.” 

24. Tributary gods. Lesser sea deities who owe obei- 
sance to Neptune. 

26-27. That is, to act as little Neptunes. 

This isle. What is the island? 

28. Would this please the audience at Ludlow? Cf. 
Shakespeare’s lines in King Richard II, Il, 1, 40: 

This royal throne of kings, this sceptered isle, 


This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-paradise; 


This happy breed of men, this little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea — 
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29. Quarters. Divides. More than one divinity was 
interested to watch over this isle. 

30. A beautiful way of naming — what part of Great 
Britain? The map must be in one’s mind’s eye. 

31. A noble Peer. The Earl of Bridgewater. Why 
would these compliments to the earl be pleasing to the 
people of Wales? From the accounts of the earl after his 
death, he seems to have deserved this praise. 

33. An old and haughty nation. Why would this 
characterization be true, and very agreeable to the Welsh? 

Proud in arms. Cf. Burke’s “Wales was only known to 
England by incursion and invasion”; that is, before 
justice was given her in the reign of Henry VIII. 

35. State. Ceremony of inauguration. 

44. What never yet was heard. The story of Comus 
is new. 

45. In hall or bower. In the hall of state, or the more 
private apartment, suggesting perhaps both stately enter- 
tainments and simple ballads. 

46. Bacchus. Cf. pages 114-115. 

49. Tyrrhene shore. The western shore of Central 
Italy. 

As the winds listed. As the winds liked. Why was 
this? 

50. Who knows not Circe. Everyone does who has read 
the tenth book of Homer’s Odyssey. Those who have not 
read it in the original will enjoy the translation by Butcher 
and Lang. ; 

56. Cf. L’ Allegro, 13-24. Milton did not wish to think 
of Euphrosyne, inspirer of unreproved pleasures, as the 
half-sister of Comus. 

57. Much like his father. Like his father in appear- 
ance perhaps. In the myth chosen what has Milton em- 
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phasized about the appearance of Bacchus? How, then, 
would you imagine Comus? Would there be anything to 
warn the stranger against him? 

But his mother more. In fact, he excels her at her 
mighty art. Is he better or worse than Circe? 

60. Celtic and Iberian fields. France and Spain. 

65. Orient. This word is connected with the idea of 
the rising of the sun in the east. Hence sometimes it 
means bright or glowing, sometimes suggests something 
of the mystery of the East. Which do you think it would 
be here? 

66. Drought. Thirst. 

Of Phoebus. Phoebus was the Greek name for the sun 
god Apollo. Suggest a clearer expression for of. 

67. Most do taste. What is the allegorical suggestion 
here? 

Fond. Foolish. 

69. Express resemblance of the gods. What Biblical 
authority for this? 

Express. Complete and exact. Man may be almost 
divine in appearance, as in character. 

72. Notice the difference between the effect of Comus’s 
drink and that of Circe. Milton is thinking of stage presen- 
tation, perhaps. Would the allegorical meaning be more 
exact also? 

73. So perfect is their misery. Are they better off or 
not in their complete forgetfulness? The intellect was not 
changed by Circe’s cup. 

83. A hint for the costume of the Spirit. 

84-91. The Spirit is next to appear in the guise of a 
shepherd, Thyrsis, who, in the faithful performance of his 
duty, is likely to be in this neighborhood. Notice the com- 
pliment to the musical ability of Henry Lawes who takes the 
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part. The story has moved well out now into the world of 
romance where every shepherd may be almost an Orpheus. 

Comus enters. Imagine the effect of this irruption of 
the riotous band of Comus, representing the anti-masque. 
If you were directing a production of Comus, what should 
you suggest for stage “business” amongst the band while 
Comus is speaking? 

Comus’s introductory speech is in a most delightful 
lyric style, so full of zest in the joy of living that it is easy 
to see how he wins followers. No doubt some of the cava- 
lier members of the audience at Ludlow felt the utmost 
sympathy for his point of view, and all admiration for his 
gentlemanly charm. The late Sir Walter Raleigh re- 
marked, “ Milton cannot draw ugliness: it turns into beauty 
or majesty on his hands. Comus, we are told, stands for 
a whole array of ugly vices — riot, intemperance, gluttony, 
and luxury. But what a delicate monster he is, and what 
a ravishing lyric strain he is master of!” 

93. Star. The evening star, not, however, in the west. 
The planet Jupiter is often brilliant in the east at 
twilight. 

96. Allay. Cool. 

97. Steep. “Deep; like a/tus and our high sea, sea at 
a great distance from the shore.” Browne. 

Stream. The Greeks thought the earth was encircled 
by an ocean stream. 

102-106. These lines recall faintly lines 33-34 in 
L’ Allegro, but notice what a difference there is. Every 
pleasure of the senses is to be indulged in. 

107-110. Fancy the sneer accompanying these jibes at 
staid, puritanical ways. 

110. Grave saws. Sober maxims, sayings. So in 
As You Like It, “full of wise saws and modern instances.” 
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Can you think of a proverb that would be appropriate for 
the early retiring man? 

111. We that are of purer fire. The emphasis is on 
jire. Comus would not lay claim to purity; but he does 
maintain that he and his band have spirit. They are not 
stupid sleepy-heads. 

112-121. Here is the most delightful argument for 
dancing: the months and years are dancing away to the 
.music of the spheres, the seas dance to the moon, all 
nature is alive with dancing sprites. Why shouldn’t we 
dance? 

112. Starry choir. Choir of the stars. A reference to 
the beautiful idea cherished by the poets that the swift 
swinging of the planets through the ether must give forth 
sounds which all together make up a harmony too refined 
for mortal ears, called the music of the spheres. 

115-116. Is there a scientific fact back of this fancy? 

116. Morris. Originally Moorish, a dance introduced 
into England from Spain. 

118. Dapper. Natty. The elves are veritable little 
dandies. 

121. Wakes. “A wake in old England was the watch 
or sitting-up till late before one of the Church holidays; 
hence, a merry-making.” Masson. 

126. ’Tis only daylight that makes sin. This has been 
said to register the depths of Comus’s moral depravity. 
Do you see why? 

129. Cotytto. “A Thracian goddess of debauchery, 
whose licentious rites were celebrated at night.” Neilson. 

135. Hecat’. Hecate, goddess of witchcraft, and of all 
kinds of “nocturnal ghastliness.” 

136. Vowed priests. Comus shamelessly proclaims his 
allegiance to these evil goddesses. 
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138-141. Comus loves darkness rather than light. 
Notice the sarcasm in his references to day in such words 
as blabbing, nice (over fastidious, finicky), and ¢e//-tale. 

139. Indian steep. Indian precipice. The thought is 
apparently of the sun rising from behind the great barri- 
cade of the Himalayas. 

141. Descry. Reveal. 

143. Come, knit hands. Comus here summons his 
followers to the dance which follows. It would not 
be a matter of graceful, and elaborately studied art, 
but a country round performed in somewhat lawless 
fashion. 

145. Break off. Comus checks the dance as he senses an 
opportunity to ensnare another victim. The meter changes 
from the merry lilt of the couplet to more dignified blank 
verse. He is attending to business now. 

147. Shrouds. Covers, hiding places. 

161. Trains, Snares. 

153. Thus I hurl. Of course a gesture here. Should 
you plan to have the audience see a flash of the dazzling 
spells? Cf. line 165. 

154. Why spongy? 

157. Quaint habits. Curious garments. 

159. Course. Plan of action. 

160-164. Comus’s method is to show a disarming 
innocence, but he gets a secure hold on his prey. 

161. Glozing. Deceitful, flattering. 

163. Wind me into. Like a snake. 

165. Virtue. Power. Cf. [/ Penseroso, 113. 

167. Gear. Business. 

The Lady enters. And was undoubtedly received with 
much applause at Ludlow. Put into your own words her 
explanations of her situation. What sensations assail her 
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when she finds naught but single darkness? Does she 
“go to pleces’’? 

170. What noise had the Lady heard? Just how does 
she explain it to herself? 

174. Loose, unlettered hinds. Unrestrained, ignorant 
peasants. 

175. Granges. Granaries. 

176. Bounteous Pan. The generous god of nature. 

177. Amiss. Why does the Lady think that their 
thanksgiving would not be acceptable to the gods? 

179. Wassailers. Revelers. But note the etymology. 

184. Spreading favor. What quality of the Lady is 
suggested by her use of this expression, and also of kind, 
hospitable woods below? 

188-190. “‘If this fine image is optically realized, what 
we see is Evening succeeding Day, as the figure of a ven- 
erable gray-hooded mendicant might slowly follow the 
wheels of some rich man’s chariot.” Masson. 

205-209. Try to imagine yourself in the Lady’s posi- 
tion — lost in this ominous wood. She is beset by nameless 
fears; vague fancies bred of half-remembered tales appear 
to throng about her. She seems to glimpse vanishing 
shapes, to hear a wordless calling. Pick out the expressions 
that most vividly suggest these intangible terrors. 

210-220. See how the Lady collects all her moral forces. 
How do Faith and Hope come to her aid? Chastity, the 
main theme of the poem, is emphasized by being used 
instead of Charity, which we expect. 

230. SweetEcho. The Lady’s song is very lovely. Note 
that the basis of it is the myth of Echo and her vain love 
for the beautiful Narcissus. In her sorrow she pined away 
till only her voice was left. Narcissus so admired his own 
lovely face that he paid no heed to her, but the gods pun- 
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ished him with a fate similar to hers, for he was transformed 
into the flower that bears his name and condemned to 
admire himself forever in the waters of the streams. What 
expressions in the song refer most aptly to Echo’s experi- 
ence? Why did the Lady think Echo might help her to 
find her brothers? Note that you have here examples of 
all iambic verse between dimeter and hexameter. Which 
lines are most musical? 

232. Slow Meander’s margent green. This river is 
famous for its windings, and its banks were just the sort 
of places where Narcissus might be found, and therefore 
Echo. 

Enter Comus. The song does not have the desired effect. 

244. Mortal mixture of earth’s mold. Human being. 

245. The audience would enjoy this compliment to the 
Lady Alice’s sweet singing. 

246. Something holy. Comus thinks she is a divinity. 

248. His. For its, referring to something holy. This 
was considered a better form in Milton’s day. 

251. Fall. Cadence. 

253. Sirens. The beautiful nymphs who dwelt on a 
rocky island and lured sailors to destruction by the 
sweetness of their singing. 

254. Flowery-kirtled. Their garments adorned with 
flowers. The naiads were nymphs of fountains and 
streams. Comus thinks of the most enchanting beings 
he has ever seen and heard. 

257-259. These sea monsters were charmed by the 
music. They made the passage through the Straits of 
Messina terrible, Scylla being on the Italian side and 
Charybdis on the Sicilian. Scylla was a fair maiden who 
was changed by the jealousy of Circe into a monster 
hideously fashioned of serpents and barking dogs. Charyb- 
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dis was a fearful dragon that alternately swallowed and 
belched forth the waters of the straits. 

259. Lap it in Elysium. Wrap it in the very joy of 
paradise. 

263. Sober certainty of waking bliss. Put in your own 
words Milton’s contrast between pure pleasures and such 
indulgence of the senses. Here is suggested the real test 
as to whether pleasure is worth while or not. How does it 
seem in the retrospect? 

265-270. So Ferdinand in The Tempest I, ii, 421 ff., on 
first seeing Miranda: 


Most sure, the goddess 
On whom these airs attend! 


271. Gentle shepherd. Comus’s magic dust is work- 
ing. How does he appear to the audience? 

272. Unattending ears. Very primly the Lady re- 
marks, in effect, ““Thank you, I do not listen to flattery.” 

277-290. Paraphrase exactly each of these lines, being 
particularly careful to get the precise idea in lines 279 and 
287. In what way are 281 and 283 very characteristic of 
Comus? 

291. TwosuchIsaw. Comus is related to the father of 
lies. Observe that he has obtained from the Lady herself 
the material for the description, but his imagination warms 
to the task and he recounts with zest a tale of having seen 
them. 

What time the labored ox. There is no clock in the 
forest any more than in Shakespeare’s Arden. A lovely 
picture of the end of the day’s work replaces any mechani- 

' cal device. 
292. Which word is most significant? 
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293. Swinked. A word of Anglo-Saxon origin, almost 
an exact synonym for /abored above. 

Hedger. This word does not suggest a very clear idea 
to American youth. But glance at the illustrations of 
typical English landscapes on pages 40 and 42, and you 
will observe that in England the hedge takes the place 
of a fence. The caring for hedges is therefore a regular 
business. You perhaps know Jane Taylor’s poem begin- 
ning, 

One honest John Tomkins, a hedger and ditcher, 
Although he was poor, did not want to be richer. 


297. Port. Bearing, mien. Under the obvious flattery 
of these lines the audience would feel a real compliment 
for the Egerton brothers. 

299-301. Did you ever watch for creatures of the element 
(air) playing in the folded clouds at sunset time? 

303. Like the path to Heaven. Comus has filed bis 
tongue as smooth as glass with flattery. 

311. I know each lane. Comus is quick to seize upon 
the chance of gaining the Lady’s confidence, and her de- 
pendence upon him. 

312. Dingle. A narrow valley, a dell. 

313. Bosky bourn. Stream with wooded banks. 

317-318. Explain Jow-roosted and thatched pallet. See 
note on L’ Allegro, line 41. 

320. Loyal cottage. Comus is successful 1 in suggesting 
the idea of a safe haven. 

321. Shepherd, I take thy word. The Lady’s reasons 
for trusting the shepherd are natural enough. 

324. Why smoky rafters? 

326. Why is courtesy bound to be more or less pre- 
tended, not merely in court but in more ordinary society? 
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Can you recall a few “white lies” you have indulged in, 
in its name? 

329. Eye me, blest Providence. Was her prayer an- 
swered? 

330. Shepherd, lead on. A dramatic situation? 

Enter the two Brothers. A point of eager interest for 
the Ludlow audience. 

331. Express in as few words as possible the chief 
thought of the Elder Brother. 

Unmuffle. What idea of the darkness is suggested? 
What picture does this figurative expression call up? 

332. Wont’st. Art accustomed. 

Benison. Blessing, benediction. 

333. Stoop thy pale visage. Cf. // Penseroso, 72. 

334. Disinherit Chaos. “Drive Chaos from his posses- 
sion.” Masson. Chaos is represented as the god of the 
vast, formless confusion before light was separated from 
darkness or ever the worlds were formed. 

337-338. What sort of living conditions are suggested 
here? 

340. What, besides its utter truth of description, con- 
stitutes the charm of this line? 

341-342. Callisto, daughter of the King of Arcady, was 
transformed into the constéllation of the Great Bear, and 
her son Arcas into that of the Lesser Bear, or Cynosura 
proper. The Phoenician sailors steered by the pole star 
in the latter, while Greek sailors followed some star in the 
former. 

342. Second Brother. This speech also may be summed 
up in a very few words. 

344, Wattled cotes. “Sheep-pens enclosed by hurdles 
made of interwoven branches.” Neilson. 

346. Cf. L’ Allegro, 49-52, and note. 
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349. Innumerous. Innumerable. 

359. Peace, brother. What does the Elder Brother 
wish to check in the younger? 

Over-exquisite. Too inquisitive, thinking too much’ 
of details. Note the etymology. 

360. Cast the fashion. Predict the exact form. 

366. So to seek. So at a loss. 

370. This parenthesis supplies a fine human touch, 
which could be well indicated by the actor in voice and ex- 
pression. 

373-384. Notice how, like a musician, Milton first gives 
out the theme of the masque in just a phrase or two — 
lines 9-15, 78-82, 210-220—hardly noted among the 
major interests of the play. Here it rings out with un- 
mistakable emphasis and power, only to be developed into 
the full diapason in the matchless speech of the Elder 
Brother in lines 418-475, after which it recurs with dimin- 
ishing force until there is the final delicate repetition in 
the last lyric. 

This passage, grand and impressive as it is in its expres- 
sion of this primary conviction of Milton, inevitably 
brings to mind the blind poet of Paradise Lost, whose 
intrepid spirit tested the truth here announced, 


On evil days though fallen, and evil tongues, 
In darkness, and with dangers compassed round — 


Thus with the year 
Seasons return; but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom or summer’s rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine; 
But cloud instead and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and, for the book of knowledge fair, 
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Presented with a universal blank 

Of Nature’s works, to me expunged and rased, 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 

So much the rather thou, Celestial Light, 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate; there plant eyes; all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 

Of things invisible to mortal sight. 


See also Appendix B. 

876. Seeks to. Has recourse to. 

877. Her best nurse, Contemplation. Cf. // Penseroso, 
lines 51-54. Scan the line and note that you must give 
contemplation five syllables. 

380. To-ruffied. The éo is an Old English prefix having 
an intensive force. It means much ruffled. Try to put 
clearly in your own words Milton’s idea of the effect of the 
crowd and of solitude on Wisdom, as it is implied in this 
figure. 

384. Benighted walks. Test the truth of this. Can the 
evil-minded person see the beauty of a great picture, a great 
poem, a pure face? 

386. Affects. Is inclined to, prefers. 

390. Weeds. His coarse garments were valueless. 

391. Beads. His rosary. 

Maple dish. Wooden bowl, made of maple. 

393. Hesperian tree. Milton was charmed with the 
myth of the garden of the Hesperides, and often refers to it. 
Far off to westward, said the Greeks, near where the mighty 
monarch Atlas upheld the dome of the sky on his shoulders, 
lay a garden enchantingly fair. In it flourished the tree 
whereon grew the golden apples which had been presented 
to Juno as a wedding gift. Careful for its safety she had 
caused it to be planted in this far and lovely spot, and had 
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set the daughters of Hesperus (the evening star) and hence 
called the Hesperides, to watch over it. Later, to guard it 
still more securely, sh€ set to watch it a dragon with a 
hundred heads, not all of which were ever asleep at the 
same time. Atlas, however, knew a way of enchanting 
him and thus enabled Hercules to obtain some of the 
apples in requital for the latter’s easing him of his great 
burden for a time. 

395. Unenchanted eye. To what part of the story does 
this refer? 

398. Unsunned. Why is this a good epithet to apply to 
a miser’s treasure? Would it have been applicable to 
Silas Marner’s? 

412. Iincline to hope. What is the usual term applied 
to those thus inclined? Might the opposite term be applied 
to the Second Brother? Notice that the Elder Brother’s 
attitude is based on a sound philosophy. Is that always 
the case with this class of people? 

420. ’Tis chastity, my brother, chastity. “The passage 
which begins with this line and extends to line 475 is not 
only a concentrated expression of the moral of the whole 
masque, but also an exposition of what was a cardinal 
idea with Milton through his whole life, and perhaps the 
most central idea of his personal philosophy in early 
manhood.” Masson. Cf. Appendix C. See how the 
passage increases in intensity of conviction until in lines 
450-462 it rises to a splendid, glowing climax. 

422. A quivered nymph. Reminding us of Diana, 
goddess of chastity and of the hunt, whose arms were her 
bow and quiver full of arrows. 

423-429. The brother thinks of the most terrible places 
imaginable. 

423. Unharbored. Furnishing no shelter. 
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430. Unblenched. Not pale with fear, undaunted. 

431. An important condition; any one who should 
doast of this protection might not have the true armor of 
simple purity. 

432. No evil thing that walks by night. The mysterious 
forces of evil were very real to many in Milton’s day. 

435. From the ringing of the curfew bell to the crowing 
of the first cock was the time when ghosts were supposed to 
be free to walk. 

439. Be sure that you can express clearly just how the 
Elder Brother does ca// 


Antiquity from the old schools of Greece 
To testify the arms of chastity. 


441. Hence. From this; that is, from chastity. Notice 
the importance of this little word here. Does Milton, 
then, think that it was by actual weapons that she pro- 
tected herself? 

442. Silver-shafted queen. Diana, twin-sister of 
Apollo, god of the sun, was goddess of the moon. Cf, 
Ben Jonson’s Hymn to Diana: 


Queen and huntress, chaste and fair, 
Now the sun is laid to sleep, 
Seated in thy silver chair, 
State in wonted manner keep: 
Hesperus entreats thy light, 
Goddess excellently bright. 


Lay thy bow of pearl apart, 
And thy crystal-shining quiver; 
Give unto the flying hart 
Space to breathe, how short soever: 
Thou that mak’st a day of night — 
Goddess excellently bright. 


% 
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443. Brinded. Brindled, streaked. 

445. Why is Cupid’s do/t called frivolous? 

447, What was. Put this question simply and clearly 
in your own words. You will see that Milton considers 
the armor of Minerva to have the same significance as that 
of Diana. 

Snaky-headed Gorgon shield. Poor Medusa, the only 
one of the three terrible Gorgons who was mortal, had once 
been a beautiful maiden, but was changed into an object 
of petrifying horror when her lovely golden hair became 
a mass of frightful, hissing serpents. Perseus, with the aid 
of Mercury and Minerva, slew her and presented the head 
to Minerva for her shield. Take the time to read, or re- 
read, the story of Perseus’s adventure as told by Hawthorne 
in the Wonder Book. All the better if your edition happens 
to be the one illustrated by Arthur Rackham. I am in- 
clined to think that you will want to refresh there also a 
proper memory of the tale of the three golden apples, 
and of the Chimera. 

461-452. The idea running through these lines of the 
power of purity to protect may be seized upon in our 
materialistic age as a high-flown poetic fancy that has 
nothing to do with real life. Curiously enough, however, 
no age has supplied more convincing examples of its truth. 
Probably the most dangerous spots in the world of our day 
are the slums of the great cities. But who, precisely, are 
the persons who are safest in these places? Is any armed 
man so secure in moving where he pleases, doing what he 
wishes as the Sister of Charity, the visiting nurse, or such 
a social worker as Jane Addams? The editor cannot recall 
any account of the endangering of such lives. 

463-462. The secret of the great beauty and sustained 
eloquence of this passage was best expressed by Milton 
himself: 
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True eloquence I find to be none, but the serious and hearty 
love of truth: and that whose mind soever is fully possessed with 
a fervent desire to know good things, and with the dearest charity 
to infuse them into others, when such a man would speak, his 
words (by what I can express), like so many nimble and airy 
servitors, trip about him at command, and in well-ordered files, 
as he would wish, fall aptly into their own places. Apology for 
Smectymnuus. 

454. Sincerely so. Genuinely pure. Cf. line 431. 

455. The best commentary is found in the Ninety-first 
Psalm. Notice the beautiful suggestion of humble service 
on the part of the great and glorious angels. Cf. also 
Browning’s The Guardian Angel, A Picture at Fano. 

458. No gross ear can hear. It is all too easy to find 
illustrations of this truth. We know from our own experi- 
ences, for instance, how a gradual refining process enables 
us to hear in music what at first we literally did not hear 
at all. What of fine spiritual perceptions? 

461. Temple of the mind. The body. 

463. Till all be made immortal. So Spenser declared, 
in his Hymne in Honour of Beautie, the soul 


Frames her house, in which she will be placed, 
Fit for her selfe, adorning it with spoyle 
Of th’ heavenly riches which she robd erewhyle. 


For of the soule the bodie forme doth take; 

For soule is forme, and doth the bodie make. 
This thought of the spiritualizing of the flesh seems to us a 
mystical and rather medieval idea; yet even in our day we 
sometimes have a momentary flash of some such concep- 
tion. We all meet occasionally an individual the vitality 
of whose intellectual and spiritual life so impresses us, 
whose thoughts and fancies and soaring aspirations so 
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carry away our own stupid faculties that we entirely forget 
how such a person looks. He seemed “all spirit,” we say. 

468. Imbodies, and imbrutes. Becomes material and 
brutish. This idea, fully developed by Plato, has held the 
attention of thinking people ever since, and has been 
expressed in different ways in different ages, never more 
impressively than by Milton here. The whole passage re- 
minds us of the dual nature of man, the spiritual and the 
physical, and the consequent warring of soul and sense 
which Tennyson constantly emphasized in the Jdylls of 
the King. The ideal being results when there is an equally 
perfect development of both parts, in Juvenal’s famous 
expression, mens sana in corpore sano. How do you think 
the present age compares with others in the number of 
examples it can produce of this high type of humanity, 
having a sound mind in a sound body? That is, do you 
think that civilization is really advancing? In any case, . 
we have to admit that Milton’s point here is still sometimes 
true; that the animal (Shakespeare called man the paragon 
of animals) side of our natures is in some instances permitted 
to grow at the expense of the soul. And when full sway 
is given to this tendency, we find not merely a “perfect 

beast”? but something worse, meriting Madame de Stael’s 
hard remark, “The more I see of men, the more I think of 
dogs.” 

Quite lose. This truly terrifying thought — the pos- 
sibility of the utter loss of the soul, man’s eternal jewel — 
is the theme of Goethe’s tremendous tragedy of Faust. 
Today psychologists warn us of the tyrannical power of 
habit. Is it possible that there comes a point where evil 
habits cannot be broken, where the soul cannot return to 
the ways of righteousness and peace? What do you find 
to be the attitude of social workers on this subject? 
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471-475. Milton’s explanation of the origin of ghosts 
has almost a touch of gruesome humor. But again con- 
ceive a modern instance — not a positively bad person 
necessarily — but one whose satisfactions begin and end 
with the senses; who spends all his energies trying to 
provide more delicious food to please his appetite, more 
pleasing effects of color and light and shade for his eye, 

‘softer and more elegant clothing wherewith to adorn his 
frame, and yet more comfortable and luxurious coaches 
in ich to ride—in short, the one thought of whose 
existence is to grow daily more sleek and satisfied. Im- 
agine, if you can, such an individual suddenly transferred 
to a spiritual world — where there is no flesh. What would 
he do? Cf. Shakespeare’s sonnet, Poor soul, the center 
of my sinful earth, 

481. Some far-off hallo. The brothers have been so 
absorbed in their discussion that they have almost for- 
gotten the passage of time. Now the entrance of the 
Attendant Spirit as the Shepherd Thyrsis breaks it off. 

483. Night-foundered. “Swallowed up in night, as a 
ship is in the sea when she founders (i.e., goes to the 
bottom).” Masson. 

494, Thyrsis. A name much used in pastoral poetry. 
Notice that rhyme is employed for several speeches, pos- 
sibly as a reminder of pastoral poems in which it was fre- 
quently used. 

Whose artful strains have oft delayed. These lines serve 
both as a compliment to Henry Lawes and as a hint to the 
audience of the music which may be expected. 

495. Huddling brook. Its waters being heaped up 
through its delaying. 

Madrigal. Here a shepherd’s song, though usually 
it was applied to rather elaborate compositions. Henry 
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Lawes had composed madrigals of the latter kind, as had 
Milton’s father. 

496. Sweetened every musk rose. Notice how the 
pleasure of one sense is heightened by that of another. 

504. Fleecy wealth. Why is this a good expression? 

509. Sadly. Seriously. Cf. 45s You Like It, Ill, it, 
228, “Speak, sad brow and true maid.” 

613. ’Tis not vain or fabulous. The Spirit, before telling 
them the story, wishes to awaken the belief of the two 
brothers in what sort of thing? 

515. What the sage poets. A reference to Homer and 
Virgil. Perhaps you can place the passages. 

516. High immortal verse. Observe Milton’s reverence 
for great poetry. 

517. Chimeras. Fire-breathing monsters horribly com- 
bined from parts of lions, goats, and dragons. Cf. note 
on line 447. 

520-576. Observe that this is a retelling of the story 
which the audience has already learned, but notice the 
changes in the manner of telling, the difference of emphasis 
and in the point of view. 

521. Immured. What is the literal meaning, and how 
is it suggestive? 

526. With many murmurs mixed. What new idea of 
Comus’s drink does this give us? Cf. Macbeth, IV, i, 1-38. 

529. Unmolding reason’s mintage. The metaphor is 
drawn from the melting of a coin. To what is reason com- 
pared and to what the face? 

530. Charactered. Stamped. The accent is on the 
second syllable. 

531. Crofts. Small pieces of farm land that overhang 
the valley. 

533. Are heard. Thyrsis followed events simply by ear. 
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539. Unweeting. Unwitting, with no hint of the truth. 

540. By then the chewing flocks. Again a picture in- 
stead of the clock’s telling the hour. When was it? What 
words suggest the pleasant content of flock and shepherd? 

547. Meditate my rural minstrelsy. To play on the 
shepherd’s pipe, and to sing; possibly compose a new song. 

548. Close. “Final cadence of a piece of music.” 
Browne. 

552. Unusual stop of sudden silence. How could the 
audience interpret this sudden silence? 

553-554. ‘““The cessation of the din gave to the steeds 
of sleep, and to people who were trying to sleep, relief 
from annoyance.” Thurber. 

Drowsy-flighted. So the Cambridge manuscript which 
Masson follows. But in the two early editions the reading 
was drowsy frighted. This reading pictures the steeds of 
Sleep flying drowsily. 

555. Atlast. What had filled in the interval of seeming 
silence? Here follow again very beautiful compliments 
upon the Lady Alice’s singing. 

556. Like a steam of rich distilled perfumes. Again 
the pleasure of one sense interpreted in terms of another. 
Cf. line 496. 

560-562. I was all ear, etc. Masson calls this famous 
passage “‘one of those word-jewels which time has con- 
sented to wear forever on her forefinger.” 

574. The aidless innocent lady. In the Cambridge 
manuscripts Milton had written helpless, but changed it to 
aidless. Can you explain why the latter is so much more 
beautiful? 

583. Is this the confidence. Now comes the test of the 
Elder Brother’s philosophy. Was it anything more than 
a fine sounding fancy? 
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585. Nota period. Not one sentence will I take back. 

588. This I hold firm. Just how would you express his 
belief? Is it a matter of importance to people today? 

597. If this fail. His faith in the ultimate triumph of 
good is all important to the Elder Brother — or should we 
say to Milton? If he should lose it, he would expect the 
physical laws of the universe to weaken as well, and the 
whole structure to crumble and crash together. Surely 
such passionate conviction is eloquent. 

599. But come, let’s on. The Brother does not propose 
to rest on his faith, but will exert all his energy to succor 
Virtue. Why, by the way, didn’t the Attendant Spirit 
himself help the Lady when he was right there? Why 
spring into swift flight to find the Brothers? Is the answer 
in the allegory? How does Providence aid the good? 
Usually through miracles? 

604. Acheron. A river in the lower world, and here, 
by metonymy, the king of Hades. 

605. Harpies and Hydras. The harpies were foul 
creatures with heads of maidens, bodies, wings, and claws 
of birds, and faces pale with hunger. The Greeks told 
of many hydras, but all had many heads. The one which 
Hercules finally slew was a water serpent with nine heads, 
of which the middle one was immortal. 

607. Purchase. What is stolen, prey. 

608. By the curls. What impression of Comus does this. 
give? 

617-647. A beautiful pastoral passage, one of the 
loveliest in the masque. Get clearly in mind the picture 
of the two shepherd friends entertaining each other so. 
happily in some fragrant nook. 

619. A certain shepherd lad. Almost certainly Milton 
had in mind his dearly loved friend Charles Diodati who, 
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in studying to be a physician, had come to know well all 
medicinal herbs. Just such an exchange of interests is 
vividly shown in Milton’s elegy on the death of that 
friend, the Epitaphium Damonis. 

620. Of small regard to see to. Not remarkable in 
physical appearance. 

621. Virtuous. Again a meaning similar to that in 
Il Penseroso, 113, and Comus, 165. 

626. Leathern scrip. Leather bag. 

627. Simples. Herbs used in making medicines. So 
in Romeo and Fuliet, V, i, 37: 

I do remember an apothecary, 

. which late I noted 
In tattered weeds, with overwhelming brows, 
Culling of simples. 

629-635. Surely we have here in this little allegory 
of the haemony another introduction of the theme, the 
power of virtue, or as someone has suggested, “Christian 
grace,” to counteract the effect of evil. In another world 
it glows in all its true beauty, but here — in the England 
of Charles I — it is scorned, for even the church is corrupt 
and courtiers are far more concerned to be considered 
clever than to be good. 

636. Moly. The plant which, according to the account 
in the tenth book of the Odyssey, Ulysses found all- 
powerful in protecting him from the powers of Circe. 

640. Mildew blast. An infection, causing a withering, 
blight. 

Damp. A foul, noxious vapor. 

641. Furies. The three terrible goddesses of vengeance, 
who were attendant upon Proserpina. 

646. Lime-twigs. Snares, twigs smeared with a sticky 
substance to ensnare-birds, called bird lime. 
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651. Rush on him. As Ulysses did on Circe. Notice 
the directions. 

655. Sons of Vulcan. A reference to Caeus, in his 
struggle with Hercules. There may be a further reference 
to volcanoes; for Vulcan, the blacksmith of the gods, was 
said to have his shops beneath the volcanoes. 

The Scene changes. See the introduction to Comus, 
pages 167-168. The audience finds that this gorgeous en- 
chanted palace is the /ow but loyal cottage to which Comus 
has brought the Lady. Does she realize her danger? 

659. If I but wave this wand. Comus threatens, but 
still in the most charming, fanciful language. 

661. As Daphne was. The glorious god Apollo loved 
the beautiful nymph Daphne, but she loved woodland 
sports and freedom, and fled from him. Finding her more 
lovely still in her wild flight, he pursued, and gained upon 
her. Daphne appealed to Diana for protection, and, just 
as Apollo reached her, was changed into a laurel tree. 
And Apollo loved and honored the laurel evermore, and 
decreed that its leaves should always be green. The 
laurel alone he wore for a crown, and with its leaves did 
his followers bind their brows. 

662. Fool, do not boast. Paraphrase the Lady’s speech. 

663. Thou canst not touch the freedom of my mind. 
This is the eternal paean of all brave and lofty spirits. 
So Cassius says, Fulius Caesar, I, iii: 

Therein, ye gods, you make the. weak most strong; 
Therein, ye gods, you tyrants do defeat: 

Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten brass, 

Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron, 

Can be retentive to the strength of spirit. 


And Gareth, in Gareth and Lynette: 


The thrall in person may be free in soul. 
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667. Here dwell no frowns nor anger. Comus makes 
a well-nigh irresistible appeal for a life of pleasure, of 
sensual indulgence. 

672. Picture Comus holding up his glass. How does 
he make the drink seem very desirable? 

673. Crystal bounds. Suppose he had said goblet 
instead. Better so? 

675. Nepenthes. “A drug to lull all pain and anger, 
and bring forgetfulness of every sorrow.” Odyssey, IV. 
Helen of Troy gave some of it to her husband Menelaus, 
on their way back to Sparta after the Trojan war, and 
it was through the effect of it that they “lived happily 
ever after.” It was this Helen, you remember, whose 
beautiful face had “launched a thousand ships”; for, 
after Paris of Troy had stolen her from Menelaus, the 
Greeks, to wreak vengeance upon the Trojans, made the 
famous siege which lasted for ten years. The best account 
of it is in the L/iad. 

685. Unexempt condition. ‘‘Condition to which all 
mortal frailty is subject, namely, refreshment after toil, 
ease after pain.”’ Corson. 

690. ’Twill not. What has put the Lady on her guard? 
Is she too particular in deciding to have absolutely nothing 
to do with him? Do you agree with her saying in lines 
702-703? 

694. Grim aspects. ‘‘Grim appearances or objects. 
Spenser, Drayton, and Shakespeare have the identical 
phrase.” Masson. 

695. Oughly-headed. Ugly-headed. Masson remarks 
that, as Milton used this spelling in all editions, though he 
used the spelling ug/y in all other cases, he perhaps in- 
tended to indicate a more gutteral pronunciation, and so a 
greater distaste. 
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696. Brewed enchantments. A good epithet for 
Comus’s drink? Notice the one in line 700, /iguorish 
_ baits. Is that equally apt? Liguorish is another form of 
lickerish, and means tempting to the appetite, dainty. 

706. O foolishness of men. Comus launches forth 
here into a torrent of oratory in support of a life of self- 
indulgence. What a superior air he has! 

707. Those budge doctors of the Stoic fur. Pompous 
teachers of the Stoic philosophy. Fur was used to trim 
academic gowns. 

708. Cynic tub. Diogenes, the Cynic philosopher, to 
show his utter independence of physical pleasures, lived 
for a time in a tub. When he saw a peasant boy drinking 
from the hollow of his hand, he threw away the one wooden 
bowl which he possessed. 

709. Praising the lean and sallow abstinence. The 
Stoics and Cynics were agreed in their contempt for 
pleasures of the senses. Both sects believed in a life of 
frugal austerity. Why does Comus detest them? The 
Epicurean philosophy was opposed to that of the Stoics 
or Cynics in that it relied on the senses for knowledge, and 
believed in pleasure as the highest good. Comus here 
seems to represent himself as of that faith; but, according 
to his earlier confession, he hardly belongs in so respectable 
a company. The common terms of Milton’s own day to 
represent these opposed views of life were of course Puritan 
and Cavalier, and Milton has given to Comus much of the 
charming, careless grace of a typical Cavalier. Are the 
two groups represented in the society of our time? 

711. Unwithdrawing hand. Nature is steadily gen- 
erous, not like a person who resolves on impulse to give 
good te and later repents of i it. What pleasures does. 
Comus enumerate here? 
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716. Green shops. A delightful expression. Do you 
think Milton means the cocoon, a mulberry leaf, a tree, 
or a grove? 

719. Hutched. Stored, as in a chest. 

721. In a pet of temperance, feed on pulse. If all the 
world should in a fit of ill temper live on beans, peas, etc. 
This was what Daniel and his friends did according to the 
account in the first chapter of Daniel. With our present 
knowledge of foods, does it seem such a miracle that “their 
countenances appeared fairer and fatter in flesh than all 
the children which did eat the portion of the king’s meat”? 
Comus, however, cannot conceive of any normal person’s 
doing such a thing. Such a pet wouldn’t last long, he 
avers. 

723-727. The All-giver would be unthanked, etc. 
How impressive is this argument, falling from Comus’s 
lips? 

728. Who would be quite surcharged. Here Comus 
lets his imagination run to all lengths of absurdity, and 
undoubtedly enjoys his gay rhetoric immensely. 

730. The winged air darked with plumes. A fasci- 
nating sort of nightmare. Possibly some people have a 
certain modification of it at the present time. For what 
purposes were the birds kept well killed off in Milton’s 
day? 

734. They below. Various interpretations of this 
passage have been given. If by the deep, the sea is meant, 
as it usually is, then the fancy would be that the diamonds 
would illuminate those vast regions at the bottom of the 
sea where, for lack of any light, the monstrous creatures 
who inhabit them have not been provided with eyes. 
- But with light this would change, and they would crawl 
up onto the shores. Horrors! 
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On the other hand, we find that in the Cambridge manu- 
script Milton wrote, 


the unsought diamonds 
Would so bestud the center with their starlight 
And so emblaze the forehead of the deep, — 


showing a possibility of considering the deep as the center 
of the earth, in which case they below would be the people 
of the lower world. It seems to the present editor that the 
former interpretation is more in accord with the rioting of 
Comus’s fancy. He is not so careful that he would be 
troubled by the fact that diamonds do not abound, so far 
as we know, at the bottom of the sea. 

743. Like a neglected rose. This thought was charm- 
ingly expressed in the Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
by Robert Herrick, Milton’s greatest Cavalier contem- 
porary. You will find it in his Hesperides, in the Golden 
Treasury, or Oxford Book of English Verse. 

750. Grain. Color. 

751. Sampler. To make a sampler was formerly con- 
sidered a part of every young woman’s duty. You will 
have seen an old-fashioned one in a museum if not among 
your own family possessions. 

Tease the housewife’s wool. To comb or card wool, 
straightening the fibers so that it may be spun into thread 
for weaving or knitting. What a picture of seventeenth 
century feminine activity! é 

756. I had not thought. The first six lines are an 
aside. 

759. Obtruding false rules pranked in reason’s garb. 
Is this a good description of what Comus has done? 

760. Bolt her arguments. To refine arguments. The 
term is taken from the process in the milling of flour by 
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which the refined flour is sifted from the bran. In Milton’s 
day when the white-coated miller and his mill were familiar 
features of most communities, the figure would be im- 
mediately understood. 

767. Dictate of spare temperance. If Comus speaks 
for the Cavaliers in part, it is obvious that the Lady pre- 
sents the Puritan point of view, or perhaps we should more 
correctly say Milton’s own view. Just what arguments of 
Comus does she answer most effectively? Cf. Z/ Penseroso, 
46. 

768. Just man that now pines with want. Milton had 
seen and felt the misery of the poor, and the cruel indiffer- 
ence of a luxury-loving court to their need. 

769. A moderate and beseeming share. Is this a 
Socialistic doctrine? Has this ideal been reached? 

784. Thou hast nor ear nor soul to apprehend. Is the 
Lady right? Cf. line 458. 

785. Sublime notion. The Lady takes up the theme so 
eloquently developed by her brother. Cf. note on line 
420 and Appendix C. 

790. Enjoy your dear wit, and gay rhetoric. Comus and 
his Cavalier prototype are merrily, recklessly glib. 

791. Dazzling fence. Explain the metaphor. Is it 
effective? 

799. Were shattered into heaps. Cf. Introduction to 
Comus, page 168. 

800. She fables not. Comus knows he is beaten, but 
he tries to save the situation by a bigger bluff. 

804. Chainsof Erebus. Jove imprisoned Saturn and the 
Titans below Tartarus. 

808. Canon laws. A humorous borrowing of the dig- 
nified language of the rules of the church, of the univer- 
sities, and other highly respected foundations. 
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809-810. ’Tis but the lees. Probably most Cavaliers 
would agree with Comus, that to be a Puritan one must 
first be a dyspeptic. 


The Brothers rush in. Try to imagine this scene as it 
should be carried out, with the crumbling of the palace and 
change of scene. 

814. Let the false enchanter scape. Would it have been 
allegorically correct for the Brothers to have conquered 
Comus for good and all? 

816. Without his rod reversed. An interesting ref- 
erence to the superstition as to how a charm should be 
undone. It would require some skill to say a charm 
backwards. But it was fortunate for the ending of the 
masque that the Brothers were thus careless. 

822. Meliboeus old. .A name often used in pastoral 
poetry. The story of Sabrina had been told first by Geof- 
frey of Monmouth, and later by Sackville, Drayton, 
Warner, and Spenser (Faerie Queene, II, 10, 19). Milton 
probably refers to the first or the last of these writers 
when he speaks of Meliboeus as the “‘soothest shepherd.” 
He had read the story in both of their works. 

827. Daughter of Locrine. According to the tradition 
Locrine, then king of England, was engaged to Gwendolen, 
daughter of Corineus, king of Cornwall, when he met and 
loved the wonderfully beautiful German princess, Estrildis. 
Old Corineus, however, “‘battle-axe in hand,” compelled 
him to marry Gwendolen. After her father’s death he 
divorced Gwendolen, wedded Estrildis, and had by her a 
lovely daughter Sabrina. Gwendolen in course of time 
raised a sufficiently powerful army among her Cornish 
people to march against her husband, defeat, and slay him 
in battle. She thereupon commanded Estrildis and her 
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daughter to be thrown into the river, which is now called 
Severn, or in the British tongue Sabren, from the daugh- 
ter’sname. Milton, we see, has modified the story to make 
it more beautiful. 

828. Brute. According to legend the grandson of 
Aeneas and founder of Britain. Medieval writers explained 
that the word Britain was derived from his name. 

831-832. Commended her fair innocence. The matter- 
of-fact way of saying this would be, she came to the river 
Severn, jumped in, and was drowned, a revolting statement. 
Milton has turned it into pure beauty, by changing terror 
and cruelty into trust and kindliness. 

833-842. The water nymphs, etc. Perhaps one of the 
chief reasons for our horror of drowning is our notion of the 
monstrous life at the bottom of the sea. Cf. line 734, and 
note. Here, however, in the hands of Milton, with the 
aid of Greek mythology, all that has suffered 


a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 


Instead of fearful, chaotic depths, there is the lovely 
palace of Nereus, the wise and aged father of the water 
nymphs, or Nereids. These gentle beings give Sabrina 
all sisterly and immortal aid, for the palace is fitted with 
every luxurious appointment which might appeal to a 
godlike taste. 

836. What realistic word here gives one the idea that 
Sabrina was drowned? 

838. Nectared lavers strewed with asphodel. Fragrant 
baths in which blooms of the asphodel floated. The 
asphodel was the mythical flower said to bloom in the 
gardens of Elysium. It has been thought that the name 
of our daffodil was derived from it. 
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845. Urchin blasts. The blighting effect of goblins, 
which sometimes appeared in the form of the urchin, or 
hedgehog. 

846. Shrewd. Mischievous. 

847. Vialed. What does this word suggest as to the 
power of the liquid? 

859. Sabrina fair. Observe what a lovely picture of 
Sabrina this exquisite song gives us, and how it suggests 
a calm and serenity quite removed from human fret and 
confusion. 

868. In name of great Oceanus. Here follows the 
adjuring verse promised in line 858. Some names were 
supposed to be so powerful that no spirit could resist their 
influence when thus invoked. Cassius says, in Fulius 
Caesar, I, ii, 145, speaking of the names of Brutus and 


Caesar ‘ 
? Conjure with ’em, 


‘Brutus’ will start a spirit as soon as ‘Caesar.’ 


Oceanus. The god of the ocean-stream, the most ancient 
and most reverend of all the sea deities. 

869. Neptune’s mace. The trident of Neptune, god 
of the seas. 

870. Tethys’ grave majestic pace. Tethys was the 
consort of Oceanus, the mother of the river gods, and her 
name was venerable. 

872. Carpathian wizard’s hook. Proteus, an attendant, 
and according to some traditions a son, of Neptune, had 
prophetic powers which he would use if compelled to. 
He had a cave on the island of Carpathos, where he herded 
his sea calves, for he was the shepherd of the sea. Hence 
he has a shepherd’s crook, or hook. 

873. Scaly Triton’s winding shell. Triton, son of 
Neptune and Aphrodite, was the trumpeter of the ocean. 
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He stirred or allayed the waves by blowing on his sea-shell. 
He had a palace down in the sea, but is usually represented 
as riding his sea-horses on the waves. The lower part of 
his body was said to resemble that of a fish; hence he is 
called scaly. Cf. the lines in Wordsworth’s sonnet, The 
World is too much with us: 


So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 


874. Soothsaying Glaucus. Glaucus was a fisherman 
who, having by chance eaten of a divine herb, was changed 
into a sea deity. He had the power of prophecy, and his 
name was reverenced by fishermen and sailors. 

875. Leucothea. She was a mortal named Ino. Her ' 
husband in a fit of madness having slain one of her sons, 
she threw herself with her other son, Melicertes, into the 
sea. They were both changed into sea deities, and her name 
was changed to Leucothea. 

877. Thetis’ tinsel-slippered feet. Everyone who 
reads the J/iad remembers the “‘silver-footed” Thetis, 
mother of Achilles. She was one of the Nereids. 

879. Parthenope’s dear tomb. Parthenope was one 
of the Sirens. Even today the traveler is reminded that 
her sacred tomb was supposed to be in Naples, as he walks 
along the street named in her honor, Via Partenope. 

880. Fair Ligea’s golden comb. Ligea also was one of 
the Sirens. Those of you who know the northern myth 
of the Lorelei will be struck by the similarity of the 
accounts. 

888. Our summons. The Spirit has sounded names 
which no water nymph could deny. 
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Sabrina rises, attended by water nymphs. A lovely 
picture quite different from any that preceded it on the 
stage. We do not know who took the part of Sabrina at 
the Ludlow performance, or of the nymphs. They were 
probably young relatives or friends of the family, but 
Henry Lawes did not record their names. Possibly the 
Sabrina could not sing, and he provided no music for the 
song, or possibly the music was lost. See Introduction 
to Comus, page 169. 

890. By the rushy-fringéd bank. Whether sung or 
spoken, the loveliness of this song must have charmed the 
audience. What a perfect river scene is flashed before us 
here. 

891. The osier. A willow whose pliable twigs are used 
in basket weaving. 

892. Sliding. Not rodling. 

893-894. See how the opalescent effect of the water is 
suggested. 

897-899. Set my printless feet. What qualities of 
Sabrina are emphasized in these beautiful lines? 

912. From my fountain pure. The allegorical idea is 
unchanged: purity counteracts evil. 

914. Thrice. The mystic number. Cf. Macéeth, I, iii, 35. 

921. Amphitrite’s bower. The hall of Amphitrite, the 
wife of Neptune and Queen of the sea. 


Sabrina descends, and the Lady rises. Note that, from 
line 813 on, the action is rapid, the meter is lively, the 
scenes change, songs and dances are introduced, leading 
the play to a close in a general atmosphere of happy cheer. 

923. Sprung of old Anchises’ line. Anchises was the 
father of Aeneas. See line 828 and note. 

924. May thy brimméd waves for this. The Spirit 
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invokes for Sabrina and her river (and Milton for the 
people of the region) all the blessings that may bring fame 
to a river and prosperity to the dwellers near by. Why is 
it an advantage to a river not to vary greatly in the height 
of the water? 

926-927. A thousand petty rills. See a good map of 
Wales and the sources of the Severn. 

929. Thy tresses. Sometimes Sabrina is thought of as 
the river itself; sometimes as a maiden. Here, the latter. 

930. Torrent flood. Are there any rivers that have bad 
reputations for floods? 

935. Tower and terrace. What rivers are especially 
famous for such features? 

946. Not many furlongs thence. All these strange 
adventures have happened not far to the east of Ludlow 
toward which the children were supposed to be journey- 
ing, but their way lay through the perplexed paths of this 
drear wood. 


The Scene changes, presenting Ludlow town and the 
President’s Castle. When the curtain rises, a bright and 
realistic scene is presented. It is supposed’ to be morning 
now and the peasants are already enjoying the whole long 
holiday of merrymaking in honor of the’ new president. 
Some are engaging in a country dance as was anticipated in 
line 952. The word there used, jigs, and the hints in the 
Spirit’s song, lines 960-962, show that the dance would be 
an awkward, clumsy dance of “‘clodhoppers,” but none 
the less merry and hearty. At one side of the stage are the 
Earl of Bridgewater and his Countess, and presently the 
Spirit (apparently now appearing in his own guise) enters 
with the three children. After a bit he checks the dancing 
with his song, in kindly, playful fashion. 
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960. Duck or nod. This helps us to imagine the sort 
of bows the rustics make. 

963. Mercury. Mercury of the winged feet was the 
ever-youthful and ever-beautiful messenger of the gods. 
Swift as light and graceful as the breezes, a dance in which 
he engaged would have the very spirit of music. 

964, Mincing Dryades. The tree nymphs stepping 
very daintily under the tutorship of Mercury. 

966. Noble Lord and Lady bright. “Imagine the cheer. 
ing when Lawes, advancing with the three young ones, 
addressed this speech to the Earl and Countess of Bridge- 
water, they perhaps rising and bowing.’”’ Masson. 

970. Heaven hath timely tried their youth. Notice in 
the lines that follow direct references to what has happened 
in the masque. 


The dances. In the Bridgewater manuscript at this 
point was the definite stage direction, They daunce, and it 
was here undoubtedly, immediately following the presenta- 
tion song, that the beautiful dance in court guise, to which 
the Spirit had referred above, was performed. Probably 
the chief actors were joined by other noble youths and 
maidens and tried to fulfil the predictions of the Spirit. 


The Spirit epiloguizes. Speaks an epilogue, as Rosalind 
did, you will recall, at the conclusion of 4s You Like It. 
In the Ludlow performance Henry Lawes transferred these 
lines to the beginning of the masque, simply changing 
the first line to From the heavens now I fly, and giving only 
lines 1012-1023 as the epilogue. In the printed editions, 
however, Milton restored the lines to their present position. 

976-979. Masson calls attention to the fact that these 
first four lines are “in the very rhythm and rhyme” of the 
first four in Ariel’s song in The Tempest, V, i: 
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Where the bee sucks, there suck I: 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie; 
There I couch when owls do cry. 


On the bat’s back I do fy — 


However, Milton is no more indebted to Shakespeare for 
this passage than he is to any of the other authors whose 
matter or form have influenced him more or less. Here, 
as elsewhere, he is about his own business, conducting it 
in his own way. What he wishes to convey to us, ap- 
parently, is that this beautiful guardian angel came from 
and is returning to a world of surpassing loveliness into 
which none of the ugliness or filth of earth has entered. 
Observe how he tries to suggest a very paradise, and con- 
sider whether you would construct your paradise out of 
the same or different material. 

978. Day never shuts his eye. This is not precisely the 
idea of Revelations xxii, 5, though undoubtedly suggested 
by it. Should you have any objection to this feature? 

979. Broad fields of the sky. Recalling the great spaces 
suggested in the opening lines of the masque. Longfellow 
in Evangeline, III, 84, expresses a similar fancy: 


Silently one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the 
angels. 


981. The gardens fair. See line 393, and note. Milton 
appropriates this loveliest production of the Greek imagin- 
ation for his ideal land. 

987. Thither all their bounties bring. See L’ Allegro, 
12 and 17, and notes. Would the Graces bring important 
treasures? The Hours were the goddesses of the seasons, 
and gate-keepers of Olympus. They opened and shut 
the cloud-gates. 
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988. There eternal Summer dwells. Perhaps not all 
dwellers in the temperate zones would agree that this is 
desirable; but see how Milton has guarded it in lines 984- 
985, and also in the lines that follow this one. 

989. West winds. Why not others? 

990. Cedarn alleys. What sort of picture does this 
bring up? Note the fragrance, too, here and in the next 
line. Lord Bacon, in his essay on Gardens, considered 
alleys most essential. — 

992. Iris there with humid bow. Iris, goddess of the 
rainbow, would appear with refreshing showers. Her 
coming would be one of the chief delights of this paradise. 
Cf. Wordsworth’s 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky — 


995. Purfled scarf. Embroidered scarf. How do you 
picture Iris with her scarf? Cf. line 83. 

997. If your ears be true. Milton expects only more 
refined souls to catch the thought that follows; that is, 
that a pure celestial love, purged of all the taints of earth, 
flourishes in the eternal realms, such a love as Venus had for 
Adonis, and Psyche for Cupid, only refined and made sacred, 
And from this celestial love spring immortal youth and joy, 

999. Young Adonis. The beautiful shepherd youth 
beloved of Venus, who died of a wound from the tusk of a 
wild boar. Look up Andrew Lang’s translation of The 
Lament for Adonis by Bion. 

1002. Assyrian queen. Venus who was worshipped in 
Assyria as Astarte. 

1005. His dear Psyche. For the myth of Cupid and 
Psyche see pages 115-117. Look up the word Psyche, and 
some derivatives in a dictionary. ° 
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1018-1023. See Introduction to Comus, page 173, and 
note on lines 373-384. 

1019. She alone is free. Later Milton wrote as follows: 
“Real and substantial liberty is rather to be sought from 
within than from without; its existence depends not so 
much on the terror of the sword, as in sobriety of conduct 
and integrity of life.” Second Defence of the English 
People. How has Milton shown in the masque that the 
sinful are not free? 

1021. Higher than the sphery chime. Above the music 
of the spheres. 

1022-1023. Or, if Virtue feeble were. Masson relates 
how Milton, when traveling in Italy many years later, 
and on a certain occasion being suddenly called upon for 
his autograph, wrote 


— if Vertue feeble were 
Heaven it selfe would stoope to her. 
Coelum non animum muto dum trans mare curro. 
Joannes Miltonius 
Anglus 


Why is the Latin addition interesting? 


INTRODUCTION: TO” LYCIDAS 


Lycidas is a pastoral elegy written in memory of Milton’s 
college friend, Edward King, who, as Milton’s own ex- 
planation tells us, met his death by drowning in the 
summer of 1637. 

Edward King, the son of Sir John King who was at that 
time the King’s Secretary for Ireland, with his elder 
brother Roger, entered Christ’s College, Cambridge, in 
June 1626, when Milton had been a member of the college 
about a year. Young King seems to have been popular 
both with dons and with students. He wrote Latin verse, 
some of which appeared in print in various Cambridge 
volumes of verse, and possibly wrote better verse in 
English which was known only to his college friends. At 
the King’s command he was given the honor of being made 
a Fellow of Christ’s College soon after receiving his B.A. 
degree. He went on studying, however, and took his 
M.A. in 1633, and after that continued his preparation 
for entering the church, while at the same time he was 
a tutor in his college. 

In the long vacation of 1637 he set out to visit in Ireland 
where various relatives and friends were living, though 
the family was English. He took passage for Dublin on 
a vessel sailing from Chester. Though the weather was 
perfectly calm, she apparently struck a rock off the coast 
of Wales. A few seem to have escaped in a boat, but 
_ Edward King, along with most of the others, went down 
with the ship, and his body was never recovered. 

215 
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The news of his death came to Milton at Horton in a 
season in which he had already become acquainted with 
grief, for it was in April of this year that his gentle mother 
had died and been buried in Horton church. King was 
evidently truly missed at Cambridge when the University 
opened in October, and a plan was soon made to publish 
a volume of memorial verses from the University press. 
Early in 1638 this volume appeared, the first part con- 
sisting of Latin pieces, and the second of English verse. 
The Latin verse does not interest us greatly in this day, 
but it is a satisfaction to turn the pages of English verse. 
The first twelve of the English pieces are short, and very 
poor, not only lacking in any poetic inspiration, but 
stupid in form and manner. 

When the reader comes to the thirteenth, it is as if he 
had stumbled through a long gray, barren, dusty building, 
and come unexpectedly to a doorway looking out on a scene 
of rare freshness and varied charm, for he begins reading 
the magically beautiful lines of Lycidas. This, the one 
true poem of the volume, was at the end, and signed 
simply J. M. It had been written in the preceding No- 
vember. 

Reference has been made before to the fact that there 
is a certain conventionality in Milton’s style, and also 
that in most of the poems written at Horton there is a 
pastoral element. In L’ Allegro, I] Penseroso, and Comus, ' 
the conventionality does not go beyond a certain stately 
dignity of manner, and the very genuine rural atmosphere 
serves merely as a background. In Lycidas, however, 
we have a pure pastoral, and hence extreme convention- 
ality, or, if you will, artificiality of manner. 

To understand this it is necessary to consider briefly 
what the term pastoral meant in Milton’s day. It was, 
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along with many other notable legacies acquired through 
the Renaissance, an inheritance from Greece and Rome. 
In the third century B.C., Theocritus, a poet of the 
Grecian colonists in Sicily, wrote little poems which he 
called idylls in which he pictured the simplicity and 
serenity of life among the rural people. He and_-his fellow 
Sicilians, Moschus and Bion, used so unaffected a style 
that the very spirit of the lovely landscape and the “‘cool, 
sequestered ways” of life seemed to be reflected in them. 
The form they employed was admired and followed by 
later poets. But, whereas the Sicilians wrote about 
genuine country people, their followers, Virgil and a whole 
train of medieval and Renaissance writers, used the form 
in an allegorical way. The “shepherds” who figured in 
the poems of the later writers were really cultivated people 
of the city, usually poets, and their life was represented 
as belonging to the country for the sake of the beauty of 
the rural setting, and as an escape from the commonplace 
elements of city life. So firmly established was this arti- 
ficial pastoral that the term shepherd in verse came to mean 
poet, and the shepherd’s trade was writing poetry. Long 
before Milton’s time this device had been adopted by 
various English writers, but most notably by Edmund 
Spenser. 

It was, then, this conventional form of pastoral which 
Milton employed when he set about writing a poem in 
memory of his friend Edward King. It would seem at 
first thought an unfortunate choice. In the first place, 
the poem is what might be called an “‘occasional”’ piece, 
at best, for he was undoubtedly asked to make a contribu- 
tion to the Cambridge volume — and we know that such 
efforts in nine cases out of ten have sorry results. Then 
to adopt the device of representing himself and King as 
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shepherds, their university studies as driving a team a-field, 
their writing of verse as tending flocks, their tutor as an 
older shepherd, and the university itself as a “hill” whereon 
the flocks were pastured — well, what could one expect 
to find of the real man John Milton behind all this screen 
of formality? Little perhaps, if he reckoned without the 
poetic genius of Milton, and without the fact that he had 
been genuinely stirred by the death of his friend. In truth, 
not only did Milton’s sorrow need the relief of expression, 
but even more passionate feelings aroused by the reflections 
on the death of his friend demanded utterance. That being 
the case, we shall see how the conventional form of the 
pastoral is made even to emphasize rather than conceal 
the sincerity of his feeling. 


NOTES 


LycIpDAs 


1. Yet once more. It was three years since Milton wrote 
Comus, and he had meantime apparently been studying 
to perfect his art, and awaiting some sign of that “inward 
ripeness” referred to in the second sonnet before attempt- 
ing to write another poem. 

O ye laurels. The laurel is sacred to Apollo; the myrtle 
and ivy, too, are evergreen and symbolic of the power 
of inspiration. To pluck their berries and to shatter their 
leaves is to write a poem. 

3. Harsh and crude. Unripe, not made ready for 
gathering by the ‘“‘mellowing year.” 

4. Forced fingers. Forced by the sad occasion that 
compels him to write prematurely. Why rude? 
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8-10. Notice the effective repetition. The name 
Lycidas was found in classic pastoral poetry. 

12. Observe how attention is called to the manner of 
King’s death. 

13. Welter. Be tossed about by the waves. 

14. Without having his due honor of elegiac verse. 
How does the rhyme of the introductory division seem to 
emphasize the word tear? 

15. Sisters of the sacred well. The Muses. Cf. note on 
I] Penseroso, 47-48. It was usual in classical poetry thus 
to acknowledge dependence on the inspiration of the Muses. 

19. Some gentle Muse. Some kindly poet. This is an 
unusual use of the word muse. 

20. Lucky words. Auspicious for his memory. This 
passage will recall the last part of Gray’s Elegy in which the 
poet expresses the thought that every one longs for some 
“frail memorial,” some expression of grief at his death — 


Some pious drops the closing eye requires — 


and wonders whether some “kindred spirit” will inquire 
about his fate, as Gray had about that of “Th’ unhonored 
Dead.” 

23. Nursed upon the selfsame hill. Educated at 
Cambridge together. The most natural thing for the mind 
when it is shocked before the sudden ending of companion- 
ship by death is to turn back over days held precious in 
memory and review the happy scenes of the past. So 
Milton here recalls the intimate companionship of life 
together at Christ’s College, but veils what might seem 
crude reality under the guise of the pastoral life. 

28. What time. At the time when. The verb heard 
is apparently intransitive, meaning we were listening. 
How did Milton evidently pronounce it? 
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The gray-fly winds her sultry horn. The trumpet-fly 
sends forth its challenging drone at noontime. Notice the 
metaphor. 

29. Battening. Feeding well. 

30-31. Long days and sometimes long evenings were 
passed together, working, walking, talking, comparing 
literary notes. But notice the quiet beauty of the scene 
suggested. 

34-35. The Satyrs and Fauns were the careless merry- 
makers among the divinities associated with the kindly,. 
merry god Pan. Sometimes the two friends wrote jolly, 
foolish student verse just to enliven some general college 
gathering. 

36. Old Damoetas. An older, honored shepherd. 
Milton may have been referring here to William Chappell 
who was the first tutor of both Milton and King, or to 
some other notable Fellow. Masson suggests Joseph 
Meade who was youthful in spirit and very popular, as 
well as greatly respected. 

37. But, oh, the heavy change. Again perfect truth 
to human experience. After the happy excursion into the 
delightful activities of the past the thought comes back 
to a more painful realization of the sad present. What 
is it hard to realize? 

39-40. Notice how the idea of change is developed. The 
woods and fields are no longer the same. Nature mourns, 
too. 

45-47. What do the three similés emphasize? Which is- 
most effective? 

46. Taint-worm. A reference toa belief that some sort 
of worm or insect was dangerous to cattle when they ate the 
herbs infested with it. Masson quotes Sir Thomas Browne 
as saying that it was really a red spider, and that the belief — 
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was unfounded. However, shepherds hold to ancient 
traditions long after science has disproved them. Why 
are the flowers said to wear a gay wardrobe? 

48. White-thorn. Hawthorn. 

60. Where were ye, Nymphs. Under the most con- 
ventional phrasing, there is again a perfect following of 
the natural trend of feeling. Upon the realization of the 
fact of death, comes the desperate questioning: How 
could it be allowed to happen? Why did no one offer help? 
The deities of the sea and shore should have cared for him. 

52-55. A glance at the map of northern Wales will help 
here. This whole region is famous in Welsh tradition and 
a poet should have been cared for in this spot near the 
strongholds of the Druids, the ancient Welsh priests and 
bards. 

52. The steep. Any one of the high Welsh mountains 
near by. 

54. Shaggy top of Mona. “The high interior of Angle- 
sey, the island fastness of the Druids, once thick with 
woods.” Masson. 

55. Deva. The river Dee on which Chester, from which 
King sailed, is situated. Many legends and superstitions 
are connected with it. Hence it is called a wizard stream. 

56. Fondly. Foolishly. 

58-63. It is foolish to think that something might have 
been done when one recalls that Calliope herself, the mother 
of Orpheus, could not save her famous son from his tragic 
death. Cf. The Orpheus myth, Study of the Poems, 
pages 112-114. 

64. What boots it. Of what use is it? 

65. To tend the homely, slighted, shepherd’s trade. 
Follow the lowly profession of the poet. Would any 
modern fathers be sorry to see their sons entering upon 
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this profession, that is, would they be inclined to slight it? 
This division of the poem is a digression from the elegy 
proper, but observe how natural the thought is. King 
was an earnest scholar; his days had been “laborious” 
ones in his strenuous preparation for his life work, a part - 
at least of which would have been the writing of poetry. 
But of what avail all the preparation? In deep depression 
of spirit Milton wonders about his own labors and hopes. 

66-69. Would it not be better to give up this unceasing 
effort to attain a high ideal in art, and, as so many young 
men do, live a life of leisure filled with frivolous amuse- 
ment? Some critics have thought that the contrast in 
Milton’s mind was between his own lofty conception of 
poetry and the careless production of gay little love songs 
on the part of some of the young Cavaliers. We, of course, 
are bound to make that comparison, but it is somewhat 
doubtful if he did. 

70. Fame is the spur. How is this true? 

Clear. Noble, pure. 

71. A much quoted line. Why is this “appetite for 
glory” an infirmity, particularly of the noble mind, and 
the last to be given up? 

75. The blind Fury with the abhorréd shears. It was 
Atropos, the third sister of the three Fates, whose fearful 
shears cut the thread of life, but she is ““so merciless in 
this act as to seem a ‘Fury.’”” Gayley. 

76. ‘‘But not the praise.” Praise does not end with 
life. It is Apollo, the god of true poetry, who speaks here. 

78. Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil. Did 
John Milton aspire to write a “‘best-seller,” or a classic? 
What is the difference in quality of workmanship? In 
financial remuneration? In the conception of the poet’s 
calling? 
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79. Glistering foil. A bit of shining metal placed under 
a gem to enhance its brightness. 

85-86. The fountain Arethuse, in the island of Ortygia 
near Sicily, is symbolic of the Greek pastoral poetry, and the 
river Mincius in northern Italy of the pastorals of Virgil. 

87. That strain I heard. Here Milton is acknowledging 
that in the intense seriousness of his questioning he had 
digressed from the serene pastoral style, indeed from the 
main theme of the poem. Now he returns to it, his “oat 
proceeds,” that is, his shepherd’s pipe. 

89-90. Triton is ““deputed by Neptune to hold a judicial 
inquiry.” Keightley. It is assumed that the gods are 
interested in the catastrophe, and that Neptune feels 
responsible. The waves, and especially the winds, fall 
under immediate suspicion. Why? 

96. Sage Hippotades. Aeolus, god of the winds, son of 
Hippotes, himself interviews his subjects and reports for 
them. 

99. Panope. One of the Nereids, or sea nymphs. Cf. 
Comus, 833-842. 

101. Built in the eclipse. Therefore ill-omened accord- 
ing to the general superstition. In Macdeth, IV, 1, 27, 


Slips of yew, 
Slivered in the moon’s eclipse 


were potent elements in the horrible cauldron of the 
witches. 

103-131. Two lofty figures appear in the mourning 
procession, attesting the greatness of their loss in the death 
of King. They represent, respectively, the University of 
Cambridge and the church. 

103. Camus, reverend sire, went footing slow. The 
presiding deity of the river Cam, by which the University 
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is situated, represents the institution. The Cam is a slow- 
moving river and grasses and sedges grow along its banks. 
Notice how these facts are used. 

106. Sanguine flower inscribed with woe. The hya- 
cinth. The beautiful youth Hyacinthus, beloved of Apollo, 
was accidentally killed by the god'during a game of quoits. 
Apollo caused the flower which bears his name to grow from 
the drops of his blood (hence it is called a sanguine flower), 
with the words of grief at ai (Alas! Alas!) marked on its 
petals, and testifying to the immortal grief of the god. 

107. ‘‘My dearest pledge.” Best loved child. How 
had the University shown that King was valued there? 

109. The pilot of the Galilean Lake. St. Peter who 
represents the church, which King was preparing to enter. 
The description recalls the Bible narrative, not church 
traditions. 

112. Mitered locks. The miter is the headdress of a 
bishop, and this expression reminds us that St. Peter was 
the first bishop of the church. 

113-131. “These nineteen lines of the poem are, in some 
respects, the most memorable passage in it. They are an 
outburst in 1637, when Milton was twenty-nine years of 
age, of that feeling about the state of the English church 
under Laud’s rule which, four years afterwards (1641-1642), 
found more direct and as vehement expression in his prose 
pamphlets. In his heading of the poem, when he repub- 
lished it in 1645, he calls particular attention to the pas- 
sage on this account, and especially to the prophecy with 
which it closes; and the wonder certainly is that the 
passage, at the ‘dime of its first publication, did not come 
under Laud’s notice, and so bring the author into trouble.” 
Masson. 

Why would the thought of one deeply concerned nat- 
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urally turn at this point to the men who were actually 
holding most of the positions of responsibility in the 
church? Why did not Milton have Archbishop Laud, the 
head of the English church, lament the loss of King, 
instead of St. Peter? 

114. Enow. Enough. 

For their bellies’ sake. For material benefit. Observe 
the harshness of the language, so different from that 
which Milton usually employs. How do you account for 
it? 

115. Creep, and intrude, and climb. What different 
types of corrupt clergy are suggested by these verbs? 
Which type do you dislike most? Can you think of 
characters in fiction that might correspond to them? 

117. Scramble at the shearers’ feast. Push their way 
into the richly endowed church positions. 

118. Shove away the worthy bidden guest. See how 
vivid the picture is. No more exquisite account of the 
true pastor — the worthy bidden guest — can be found than 
in Chaucer’s Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, 477 f., 
where the unselfishly devoted clergyman is also sharply 
contrasted with hirelings and mercenaries. Second to it, 
perhaps, is Goldsmith’s picture of his father, the village 
preacher, in the Deserted Village, 137-192. Spenser’s de- 
nunciation of the hireling shepherds in the May Eclogue 
of the Shepherd’s Calendar is scarcely less severe than 
Milton’s. Why is it that hypocritical self-seeking in a 
clergyman is bound to arouse such strong feeling of resent- 
ment? 

119. Blind mouths! “As Ruskin points out [in Sesame 
and Lilies], this striking metaphor indicates the very 
antithesis of a true clergyman. These men are blind, 
and are mouths open for the feeding; whereas they should 
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be spiritual overseers — bishops, and feeders of their 
flocks — pastors.” Gayley. The word bishop means an 
overseer, and a pastor is one who pastures, or feeds his 
sheep. 

122. What recks it them. What do they care? 

They are sped. They have been favored. 

123. Lean and flashy songs. Thin and insipid sermons. 
Cf. Bacon’s essay Of Studies: “Distilled books are like 
common distilled waters, flashy things,” that is, insipid. 

124. Scrannel. Screeching. 

125. Observe the touching effectiveness of the picture. 
What are the people — the sheep — hungry for? 

126-127. The empty or unwholesome preaching to 
which they listen affects their faith, and they take up 
heretical doctrines, or perhaps none at all. 

128. The grim wolf. Undoubtedly Milton refers to the 
Church of Rome which was constantly gaining new adher- 
ents in England to the alarm of the Protestants who cher- 
ished the freedom from Rome which had been gained with 
such difficulty. 

129. And nothing said. Archbishop Laud and many 
bishops were suspected by the Puritans, and in fact accused 
in the House of Commons of a strong leaning towards the 
Papacy. 

130. That two-handed engine at the door. A powerful 
instrument of punishment. There has been much discus- 
sion as to whether Milton had a more definite meaning in 
mind. Masson’s suggestion that he referred to the two 
Houses of Parliament seems the most interesting, though 
various Biblical passages may have influenced him also. 
Charles had not, in 1637, called a Parliament for eight 
years, and the one hope of the people was in Parliament. 
It was not convened until 1640, but it was of course finally 
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the instrument through which the people struck at cor- 
ruption. 

132. Return, Alpheus. The god of the river Alpheus 
was the lover of Arethuse and was made one with her in 
her fountain. Cf. line 85 and note. Thus Milton acknowl- 
edges again that he has digressed —in the passionate 
outburst of righteous indignation voiced by St. Peter — 
from the gentle tone of the pastoral. And immediately 
he leads us back into the lovely rural regions, where nature 
offers ail her healing charm of quiet, color, and fragrance, 
begetting peaceful and hopeful thoughts. 

136. Use. Are accustomed to dwell. 

138. The swart star sparely looks. The Dog Star, 
Sirius, during whose reign — “dog days” — vegetation 
becomes swart or brown, spares these lovely vales, and so 
they remain fresh and beautiful. 

139. Quaint enameled eyes. What is suggested by the 
expression? 

142. Rathe primrose. athe, meaning early, is the 
archaic positive of which our rather is the comparative. 
Why would the primrose seem an appropriate flower? 
Notice how suggestive are the epithets applied to the 
other flowers. 

149. Amaranthus. Several garden flowers are called 
amaranth, but Milton probably had in mind the unfading 
imaginary flower of the poets. 

150. Daffadillies fill their cups with tears. Cf. the 
charming fancy about the uses of the flower cups in 
Shakespeare’s Hark, Hark, the Lark. 

151. Laureate hearse. Hearse is not used in the modern 
sense. It was the name given to an elaborate framework, 
bearing candles and sometimes draped, under which the 
coffin was placed. Elegiac poems were frequently attached 
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to it; hence /aureate. An interesting history of the word, 
and an illustration will be found in Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary. 

152-155. It is some comfort to imagine paying these 
last honors to his body, but in reality it was washed far 
away. 

156-162. A map of Great Britain will be of assistance 
here. King was drowned in the Irish Sea not far from the 
Welsh coast. But where had his body been carried by the 
tides and currents? Perhaps north toward the stormy 
Hebrides off the west coast of Scotland, or perhaps south 
past Land’s End and out by St. Michael’s Mount. 

158. Monstrous world. The world of monsters at the 
bottom of the sea. 

160. Fable of Bellerus. Land’s End, the extreme point 
of Cornwall, was called by the Romans Bellerium. From 
this name Milton coins the word Bel/lerus to apply to a 
fabled Cornish hero, known as Corineus. The whole region 
is notable for its legends, but St. Michael’s Mount (cf. 
illustration) was especially rich in traditions. On this 
rocky island in Mount’s Bay, near Penzance — in addition 
to the castle, the remains of a fortress, and of a monastery 
—is a sort of “craggy seat” in the rock where hermits in 
the olden time were said to have seen the Archangel 
Michael. Moreover, Cornish tradition maintained — 
and the belief was shared in Spain — that there was be- 
tween this point and northwestern Spain an uninterrupted 
line of vision — if the eye could cover the distance. 

162. Namancos and Bayona’s hold. Towns in the 
province of Gallicia in northwestern Spain, not far from 
Cape Finisterre. Bayona had a stronghold, or castle. 
The Archangel is begged to withdraw his gaze from Spain 
and look upon the watery grave of Lycidas. 
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164. O ye dolphins. A reference to the Greek myth of 
the poet Arion, who, when thrown overboard by pirates, 
was carried safely to land by dolphins whom he had charmed 
by his singing. 

166-181. The conclusion is one of triumphant faith. 
Two years later, on the death ofa still dearer friend, Charles 
Diodati, Milton wrote in Latin his Epitaphium Damonis, 
a poem marked by an even deeper emotion than Lycidas. 
But though the later poem is very different in form and is 
confined to the expression of profound personal grief, 
the conclusion is strikingly similar in its expression of faith 
in immortality. 

165. Woeful shepherds. Who are addressed? 

168. The day-star. The sun. 

170. With new-spangled ore. What do you think is 
suggested here? 

173. Dear might of Him that walked the waves. Cf. 
Matthew XIV, 22-33. “Note the appositeness to the 
whole subject of the poem in this reference to Christ’s 
power over the waters.” 

176. Unexpressive. Inexpressibly sweet. 

183. The Genius of the shore. Cf. J/ Penseroso, 154. 
Here, as in many places throughout the poems, Milton 
turns without any feeling of incongruity from Christian 
to pagan imagery. According to the Greeks every object 
and every place had its Genius, or guardian spirit. 

186-193. These lines, a sort of separate Epilogue, 
Milton speaks in his own character as a poet, now no 
longer the grieving shepherd who had spent the whole 
day singing his pastoral song. Note the quiet serenity of 
mood suggested. 

188. The tender stops of various quills. A reference 
to the changing moods of the poem. The quills are the 
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tubes of the shepherd’s pipe, and the stops are the 
holes. 

190. Stretched out all the hills. ‘“Lengthened the 
shadows of the hills.” Abernethy. 

192. Picture the scene and the shepherd in your own 
words. 

193. Tomorrow to fresh woods and pastures new. 
What do you think Milton means as to his own plans? 
Masson reminds us that this line, so often quoted, is 
seldom given correctly. 


APPENDIX A 
THE Poet’s Manner oF Livine 


A life of abstinence, of ascetic purity for the highest 
order of poets is, as Professor Masson pointed out, an 
“eminently Miltonic idea, perhaps preéminently the 
Miltonic idea.” Professor Masson has given us the 
following translation of a passage in the sixth Latin elegy, 
a letter to his friend, Charles Diodati, written in 1629, 
when Milton was still in college, in which this idea is very 
finely expressed. 


Aye, but whoso will tell of wars and the world at its grandest, 
Heroes of pious worth, demigod leaders of men, 

Singing now of the holy decrees of the great gods above us, 
Now of the realms deep down, guarded by bark of the dog, 

Sparely let such an one still, in the way of the Samian master, 
Live, and let homely herbs furnish his simple repast; 

Near him, in beechen bowl, be only the crystal-clear water; 
Sober drafts let him drink, fetched from the innocent spring; 

Added to this be a youth of conduct chaste and reproachless, 
Morals rigidly strict, hands without sign of a stain: 

All as when thou, white robed, and lustrous with waters of 

cleansing, 

Risest, augur, erect, fronting the frown of the gods. 
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On His BLinDNEss 


Having been reproached on account of his blindness, 
and called a dlind Cyclops, Milton referred to that most 
unkind attack in his Second Defense of the English People, 
as follows: 

“But if the choice were necessary, I would, sir, prefer 
my blindness to yours; yours is a cloud spread over the 
mind, which darkens both the light of reason and of con- 
science; mine keeps from my view only the colored surface 
of things, while it leaves me to contemplate the beauty 
and stability of virtue and of truth. How many things 
are there besides which I would not willingly see; how 
many which I must see against my will; and how few 
which I have any anxiety to see! There is, as the apostle 
has remarked, a way to strength through weakness. Let 
me then be the most feeble creature alive [This was purely 
suppositional. Milton’s health was excellent until shortly 
before his death.], as long as that feebleness serves to 
invigorate the energies of my rational and immortal spirit; 
as long as in that obscurity in which I am enveloped, the 
light of the Divine Presence more clearly shines, then, in 
proportion as I am weak, I shall be invincibly strong; and 
in proportion as I am blind, I shall more clearly see. . . . 
For the Divine law not only shields me from injury, but 
almost renders me too sacred to attack; not indeed so 
much from the privation of my sight, as from the over- 
shadowing of those heavenly wings which seem to have 
occasioned this obscurity; and which, when occasioned, 
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He is wont to illuminate with an interior light, more 
precious and more pure. To this I ascribe the more tender 
assiduities of my friends, their soothing attentions, their 
kind visits, their reverential observances. . . . This ex- 
traordinary kindness which I experience cannot be any 
fortuitous combination; and friends, such as mine, do not 
suppose that all the virtues of a man are contained in his 
eyes. Nor do the persons of principal distinction in the 
commonwealth suffer me to be bereaved of comfort, when 
they see me bereaved of sight, amid the exertions which 
I made, the zeal which I showed, and the dangers which 
I run for the liberty which I love. But, soberly reflecting 
on the casualties of human life, they show me favor and 
indulgence, as to a soldier who has served his time, and 
kindly concede to me an exemption from care and toil.” 


APPENDIX C 
Tue Power or VIRTUE 


“And long it was not after, when I was confirmed in 
this opinion, that he who would not be frustrate of his 
hope to write welf hereafter in laudable things ought 
himself to be a true poem; that is, a composition and 
pattern of the best and honorablest things; not presuming 
to sing high praises of heroic men, or famous cities, unless 
he have in himself the experience and the practice of all 
which is praiseworthy. 


“Next (for hear me out now, readers), that I may tell 
ye whither my younger feet wandered; I betook me among 
those lofty fables and romances, which recount in solemn 
cantos the deeds of knighthood founded by our victorious 
kings, and from hence had in renown over all Christendom. 
There I read it in the oath of every knight, that he should 
defend to the expense of his best blood, or of his life, if it 
so befell him, the honor and chastity of virgin or matron; 
from whence even then I learned what a noble virtue 
chastity sure must be, to the defense of which so many 
worthies, by such a dear adventure of themselves, had 
sworn. And if I found in the story afterward, any of them, 
by word or deed, breaking that oath, I judged it the same 
fault of the poet, as that which is attributed to Homer, 
to have written indecent things of the gods. Only this 
my mind gave me, that every free and gentle spirit, 
without that oath, ought to be born a knight, nor needed 
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to expect the gilt spur, or the laying of a sword upon his 
shoulder to stir him up both by his counsel and his arms, 
to secure and protect the weakness of any attempted 
chastity. So that even these books, which to many others 
have been the fuel of wantonness and loose living, I cannot 
think how, unless by Divine indulgence, proved to me so 
many incitements, as you have heard, to the love and 
steadfast observation of virtue. 

“Thus, from the laureat fraternity of poets, riper years 
and the ceaseless round of study and reading led me to the 
shady places of philosophy; but chiefly to the divine 
volumes of Plato, and his equal Xenophon; where if I 
should tell ye what I learnt of chastity and love, I mean 
that which is truly so, whose charming cup is only virtue, 
which she bears in her hand to those who are worthy; 
(the rest are cheated with a thick intoxicating potion, 
which a certain sorceress, the abuser of love’s name, 
‘carries about); and how the first and chiefest office of 
love begins and ends in the soul, producing those happy 
twins of her divine generation, knowledge and virtue. 
With such abstracted sublimities as these, it might be 
worth your listening, readers, as I may one day hope to 
have ye in a still time, when there shall be no chiding, 
not in these noises.” ! 


1 From Apology for Smectymnuus, written in 1642, the year when 
real war began between the royalists and parliamentarian forces. 
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